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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Lord Chamberlain has refused to license for public per- 
formance the play Green Pastures. It is a play, not written by a 
negro, representing in a sympathetic manner what may be 
Bek Ae presumed to be the ideas of the Southern Negro about the 
_ Bible Story and Heaven. The Almighty appears at a roll-top desk ; and 
_ in Paradise, instead of harps, crowns and a glassy sea, there are cigars and 
_ an unlimited supply of fried fish. The book has been published and we 
__ think most readers would greatly enjoy it because of its genial humanity 
-and humour. 
_ The Censorship 
3 HY censor it then? has been widely asked. Under present con- 
__V¥ ditions it is evident that the Lord Chamberlain had no option : the 
_ Deity is not allowed to appear on the English stage. The play has been 
performed with vast success in America and, so far as we are aware, no 
offence has been taken there. Conditions, however, are not quite the same 
in the two countries. In America the negroes and their ways of thought are 
familiar to everyone : all know the naive way in which they take religion, 
all know that the picture in Green Pastures approximates to the truth, 
nobody suspects the dramatist of having any other motive than the ex- 
hibition of reality. Here things are different. What in America is seen to 
be a kindly and even Christian rendering of the appeal made by the 
two Testaments on innocent and childish minds a few generations removed 
from savagery, would appear to many here to be a kind of blasphemous 
_ undergraduate skit on Holy Writ : the best God that the rustic negro can 
- conceive (though even in His silk-hat He is a merciful God with an especial 
fondness for the humble, the meek and the oppressed) might appear to the 
“normal English playgoer as a travesty meant to bring the Deity into 
tidicule—as who should say ‘‘ There was an old man with a Beard.” 
We say “ might ”: we are not quite sure that even here the play might 
2C 
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not be taken in the spirit in which it is meant : but literalists abound ane : 
there are those who think that any joke about religion, though it be made by — 
the most reverent of men, is rather worse than murder. ; 


a allie 


; 
Religion on the Stage ; 
ANY people seem to think that, because of this play, the rule should $ 
Me altered. The ground of argument is not a good one. One of the 
soundest maxims in the world, and one in our age most frequently for- 
gotten, is “‘ Hard cases make bad law.” Alter the rule and there will be — 
nothing to stop deliberate blasphemy on the stage and systematic Anti- 
God ” propaganda on the familiar Bolshevist lines. As this is still a country 
with an Established Church and an official religion, this is patently at — 
present not to be thought of. The rule must subsist and the hard cases 
must go by the board. The Censor would be lucky if he had a few more 
rules—which would also produce hard cases. Where things are left to his 
discretion he is always liable to be attacked on both flanks : for suppressing 


plays and for letting plays pass. a 


Consolations ) 

HERE are two consolations. One is that there is very seldom a ruction ~ 
cD abnt the censorship now : a very remarkable fact to those who remem- 
ber the days of the late Mr. Redford. The other is that masterpieces do not 
get censored at all : one reason of which is that persons who are capable of 
writing masterpieces are clever enough to say what they like about any- 
thing without running their heads against prohibitions and without causing 
grave offence to any section of the public. Green Pastures is a very enter- — 
taining and suggestive work : it even provokes thoughts about one’s own 
anthropomorphism and heavenly wish-fulfilments : “there shall be no — 
more land, say Fish.”’ But having read it and enjoyed it, we do not much 
want to see it: and had we seen it once we certainly shouldn’t want to see _ 
it twice—the “ stunt ” element, and the truths conveyed being so much 
more important than the form, general or of detail, and the emotions 
aroused being shallow. Probably some Sunday Society may put it on and © 
give those who want a cheap laugh at the Christian religion a chance of | 
having one, and those who seriously think this work a dramatic chef-d’- 
oeuvre a chance of discovering their mistake. 


Badger’s End 


INCE we are talking about plays, we cannot refrain from a few observa- 

ions about the second work of the author of Journey’s End. Mr. Sherriff 
had bad luck: for weeks before his first night the popular press was 
speculating on the theme : “ Will he give us Another Journey’s End, or is 
He a One-Play Man?” The early criticisms were slightly on the warm 
side of tepidness : some of the critics seem to have enjoyed themselves in 
spite of themselves, and had to admit it. But woe unto him, in this age 
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_ of labels, who is able to do more than one kind of thing: how dare Mr. 
Sherriff turn to bucolic farce! Mr. Maurice Browne announced, at the 
end of the first week, that there was a heavy balance on the wrong side. 


- A Play to See 


We presume—for the night we went there was a fairly large and a 
Y V heartily enthusiastic audience—that on some nights the theatre 
was almost empty. But we congratulate Mr. Browne on his resolve to 
_ go on with the play, codite que cotite, for some weeks : and not only because 
(as he explained) Mr. Sherriff is entitled to his chance. The play should be 
kept on because of its merits ; and if it is there is a good chance that it 
will turn into a popular success. It has defects : the construction is weak, 
the plot is slight and some of the ends are not tied up ; some of the charac- 
__ ters are inadequately used, and some of the circumstances are unconvinc- 
ing. We do not understand those critics who complained that more should 
have been seen of the women ! After all the play is chiefly about cricketers 
_ and speculative builders, who are both commonly males, and no theorist 
has yet had the hardihood to formulate the view that a play isn’t a play 
unless both sexes, and the relations between the two, are adequately 
represented in it. But—it may be that the subordination of the female 
parts will be a commercial handicap ; and it may also be that the fact that 
half the interest of the play must be lost by anybody who does not know a 
bat froma ball will also be a handicap. On the other hand there must be 
_ swarms of men who are occasionally and reluctantly dragged to plays 
__ which are all about the desires and worries of the engaged, the married, 
and the divorced, who would heartily enjoy this cheerful picture of Satur- 
_ day afternoon in the country, this admirably natural dialogue, this friendly 
caricature of themselves and their friends against the innocent and childish 
background of country cricket. For ourselves, we certainly did not think 
_ Badger’s End a great play, but as we laughed incessantly from beginning to 
end we are not going to look a gift horse in the mouth. 


_ Mr. Aitken’s Retirement 

_ YT is with keen regret that we record the retirement of Mr. Charles 
a Taitten from ‘the post of Keeper and Director of the Tate Gallery 
_ which he has held since 1911. Although a revolution has been carried 
through during these years of enlightened Gallery administration, Mr. 
Aitken has left as unostentatiously as he came and as he worked, even 
_ when, during the great flood some years ago, he waded waist-deep in the 
basement at dead of night, saving his treasures from the Thames. During 
his Directorship the Tate Gallery has been transformed from a dreary 
~ collection of Victorian pictures into a great collection of modern paintings 
of which we have every reason to be proud. That was only to be expected 
_ by any one who had previously watched his splendid work at the White- 
_ chapel Gallery. Broad-minded and always open to suggestions, absolutely 
sincere and unaffected and single-minded in his devotion to the Gallery, 
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courteous and genial, but behind it all very determined, Mr. Aitken (with, 


we believe, Sir Robert Witt as an indefatigable helper) has made the fullest 


use of his opportunities and with very little friction has carried through a 
great reorganisation of the utmost importance to British art. No better tri- 
bute could be paid to his work than the prevalent tacit acceptance and 

enjoyment of the new arrangement of the Tate Gallery and of the new 


policy. We now expect as a matter of course to see at the Tate Gallery the 
most original works of the day and we look forward to the regular exhibi- 


tions of collected works by English artists and of contemporary foreign 


paintings and sculpture. 


The Tate 
HE NATIONAL GALLERY is itself a comparatively recent crea- 


tion, but the Tate Gallery is hardly more than thirty years old. Until © 


1917 the Gallery was administered under the direction of the National 
Gallery Board at whose meetings the Keeper was only present by special 


invitation. In 1917 a separate Board was constituted. One of the first 
actions of the new Board was to approach the Council of the Royal — 
Academy with a view to arranging a scheme of co-operation for purchases © 
under the Chantry Bequest and a satisfactory arrangement was reached 
in 1922. This ensured a more progressive policy in respect of new acquisi- — 
tions and a better use of the small funds at the disposal of the Gallery. — 
The closing of the Gallery during the war facilitated the reorganisation of — 


the collection and on its re-opening after the war it contained a repre- 
sentative collection of British painting from the time of Hogarth onwards, 
about 200 paintings being removed from the National Gallery for this 
purpose, and a very interesting collection, largely consisting of paintings, 
on loan, of works by modern English artists. This was the culmination of a 
A Sb policy dating from 1906 when Mr. D. S. Maccoll became 
Hes Mr. Maccoll’s tireless activities in the promotion of contemporary 
English art are too well known to need mentioning here, and his name is 
linked with that of Mr. Aitken in the history of the formation of the 
present Tate Gallery. 
Progress 
iS baw great difficulty with which the Gallery has always been faced is 
the lack of funds: nevertheless this has hitherto been successfully 
overcome by means of very generous private donations, notably those by 
Sir Joseph Duveen and Mr. Samuel Courtauld and with the assistance 
of the National Art Collections Fund and the Contemporary Arts Society. 
During the period of twelve years from 1917-1929 over 700 fresh paintings 
and drawings were acquired. ‘These included works belonging to all schools 
ranging from Fuseli’s Debutante and Holman Hunt’s Claudio and Isabella, 
to Innes’s Waterfall and Sickert’s Despair. In addition a large number of 
important pictures were more or less permanently lent to the Gallery, which 
now possess on the whole a very fair and catholic selection of modern 
English paintings, while the Lane and Courtauld pictures combine to 
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make a magnificent collection of modern French art. One of the most 
important of the new developments has been the series of loan exhibitions 
which was started in 1911 with an exhibition of Alfred Stevens’ work. 
There followed memorable exhibitions of the work of Whistler, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and Blake, and among the notable exhibitions held since the 
war may be mentioned the Wilson and Cotman exhibitions. Such exhibi- 

_ tions are of immense value both for the general public and for the specialist 
and it is hoped that they will be continued. Up to the present the Tate 
has been deficient in water-colours—the one kind of painting in which 
England has always been supreme. When the new sculpture and water- 
colour galleries offered by Sir Joseph Duveen are built the lacuna will be 
made good, and it has been arranged that the Victoria and Albert Museum 

_ and the British Museum shall lend a portion of their drawings for exhibi- 
tion at Millbank. 


Policy 


2g ous main foundations of the National Gallery of British art have been 
ii firmly laid and there can be no doubt that they are sound. There will 

of course always be people who will maintain that no work of art should be 
acquired for the nation until it is centuries old and is guaranteed as a 
classic. One of the replies to this view is that it is far cheaper to lay up a 
store of comparatively cheap modern works, some of which will survive, 
__ than to wait until the prices Save soared to five and six figures. But the real 
_ reply is that if we refrain from exercising our own judgment because 
posterity may disagree with it and it may prove inadequate, we shall lose 
__all vitality and cease to be intelligent human beings. If we do not maintain 
a lively appreciation of the art of our own day our understanding of the 
___art of the past will become clouded and pedantic, and that we may make 
_ mistakes is no reason for not judging at all. The courageous policy follow- 
__ ed by the Tate Gallery authorities has fully justified itself and the work of 
the future will be to maintain the present standard in the new acquisitions 
and to fill up the gaps in the historical collection. (The recent exhibition 
_ of English ‘‘ Conversation ” pictures has revealed one serious gap.) The 
gain to English art has been incalculable and the beneficial influence has 
spread to the provincial Galleries. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Aitken. 


The C.P.R.E. 
cf ( \HE annual Report (1929) of the Council for the Preservation of 
. Rural England records great progress. In its third year the cause has 
at last begun to get substantial financial backing. Mr. Boies Penrose gave 
- £10,000 jointly to the C.P.R.E. and C.P.R.W. ; and the Carnegie Trustees 
voted another {10,000 for the Councils of England, Scotland and Wales. 
_ More is wanted if a sufficient endowment Fund, producing a permanent 
income, is to be obtained. This is the third year of the C.P.R.E.’s endeavour 
to protect from destruction what England possesses, and what English 
_ people admire and cherish in their own country. The preserving of the 


NG 
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rural amenities of England,” Mr. Hugh Walpole says in his Preface to the _ 


Report, “‘ has become a universal popular argument.’’ No man in his 
senses, be he an Englishman or an Eskimo, can want to see his countryside — 


disfigured. Few, even for the sake of financial profit, can wish to demolish 


something never looked upon as actually ugly and erect in its place what — 
they themselves are forced to admit is nothing less than hideous. ‘This — 
Report lays particular stress upon the unsightliness of petrol stations, — 
bad advertisements, and litter. There are places in this country where the © 


erection of petrol stations is forbidden—‘‘ as not conforming to the 
general scheme ” of the planning of the town. This is unfortunate : after 
all, there will soon be as many motorists as men ; a man cannot exist with- 


out food and drink, nor can a motor operate without oil. But man has his © 


eating and drinking houses in every village ; some are beautiful buildings, 
others are plain, but comparatively few are frightful to look upon. So why, 
in the first place, should the motorist be starved, and in the second, when 
he isn’t starved, why should he be forced to gaze while he drinks upon a 


landscape partly concealed by a coat of the most hideous colours ? Petrol — 


stations are unavoidable in this Age of Machinery, and surely it is not 
beyond the bounds of man’s capability to devise a model for them which 
shall not be a blot on the countryside and an outrage to the aesthetic sense 


which is still possessed even by motorists. Perhaps one of the great — 
architectural societies will set a competition for the best designs for petrol — 


stations suited to various parts of the country. We earnestly urge all those 


who are at all concerned at the widespread disfigurement of our land to © 


obtain a copy of this Report from the Council’s offices at 17, Great Marl- 
borough Street, W.1, and to support its work, both financially and prac- 
tically, as much as they can. ss 


Sir Israel Gollancz 


Ck ISRAEL GOLLANCZ died on the 23rd June at the age of 66. 


For twenty-five years he had been Professor of English Language and 


Literature in the University of London ; he was the secretary of the British — 


Academy ; and had been on the Committee of the National Theatre 


Scheme and President of the Philological Society, as well as Chairman of — 


the Shakespeare Association. He wrote books of Shakespearean criticism, 
but his reputation as a scholar rests more upon his work on the Old 
English and Middle English periods of our literature, on which he was one 
of the greatest authorities in this country. He was a man of boundless 
energy, activity, kindness and courtesy, and he will be much missed. 


William Bolitho 


ILLIAM BOLITHO RYALL, whose death also occurred last 

month, was a young South African writer of considerable gifts. 
He had a very adventurous and varied career, but eventually settled down 
to journalism, frequently contributing to English reviews : he also wrote 
regularly for the New York World. In addition to his periodical work he 
wrote books, of which perhaps the best-known is Murder for Profit. 


SIR W. FLINDERS PETRIE 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


MONG the new periodicals that have reached us recently is a quarterly 
review of French and English literature, entitled Echanges, published in 


la 


Paris, price 15s. per annum. The editors are nothing if not enterprising ; } 
they have conceived the excellent notion, for the benefit, possibly, of those — 


of us whose knowledge of other languages does not compare too favourably with that i 
of our native land, by placing on the one page the original texts and on the opposite _ 


side their translations into English or French. Thus one is at liberty to admire, or at 


any rate to behold, the same work in two languages, each written by a master of his — | 


own, without the turning of a page. In the first number, published only a short time 
before the death of D. H. Lawrence, there is an absorbing article on the works of 
that author by Bonamy Dobrée, the translation into French by Georges Limbour. 
Among the other contributors to this number are André Gide, Virginia Woolf, 
D. H. Lawrence, Edith Sitwell, T. S. Eliot, and Gertrude Stein. This is a quarterly 
well deserving of permanent success—something that does not often enough come the 
way of many such enterprising people in the French capital. 


a a a 


LITTLE book that will come as a surprise and a boon to foreigners visiting 
A\tondon not to mention those living in England, whose ignorance of their 
capital is very often greater than that of the visitors, is a publication of Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., of 94 High Holborn, entitled Touring London, by W. Teignmouth 
Shore, price 4s. It is profusely illustrated with excellent photographs, drawings, and a 
map, and has as an introduction a note by the Rt. Hon. John Burns. The same 
publishers are also bringing out another book, larger, of greater value, but of much the 
same type, called Little Known England, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, price 12s. 6d. 
In it are included 122 illustrations and 5 maps specially drawn for the volume. Its 
pages cover the Welsh Borderland, the Cotswolds, the Chalk Hills, and the Eastern 
counties. 


a a a 


N the summer of 1929 the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.z2, started a campaign for the preservation of windmills. 
Their intention is to “‘ make a record with photographs ’—and the photographs are 
superb— of every windmill still standing in Great Britain.” They wish us to point 
out that any information whatsoever on this subject will help the Society considerably 
in a task that is by no means a small one. ; 
a a a 


We have received the second number of Farrago—the best undergraduate 
journal which has been published since the war. It is edited by Peter Burra, 
and published by Simon Nowell Smith, at 135 Banbury Road, Oxford, and its price is 
two shillings a month. Among the articles in the June issue are The National Portrait 
Gallery, by Lord David Cecil ; Some Thoughts on Violin Playing, by Jelly d’Aranyi ; 
Mythology and Hygiene, by Richard Comyns Carr ; and The Old Sentimentalism, by 


John Haldane Blackie, with a footnote by John Sparrow. There are also poems, wood- 
cuts and a short play. 


: 
| 
2 
: 
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THREE POEMS 
The Beach of Shells 


To Hugh Miller 


HERE is a beach upon a western shore 
Which those who know it call the Beach of Shells, 
For there the secret tides conspire to pour 


Yearly a harvest raised in the deep-sea swells, 
The empty houses of bright water-things, 
In heaps of whorls and cones and fluted bells. 


These hither a certain drift of current brings, 
And on a bayed shelf in the rock bestows 
Year after year their softly shining rings 


Of lavender and pearl, umber and rose, 
Of iridescent sheen, dim-shaded dun, 
Of red that smoulders and of red that glows, 


To lie there glistening beneath the sun, 
Beside the shouting or the singing sea, 
All beautiful, and empty every one. 


Who knows how long ocean’s fertility 
Hath borne this harvest or how many tides _* 
Have swept it to this blank tranquillity, 


From where live water washes the rock’s sides 
On which these generations lived and grew | 
And where even now their enduring race abides ? 


For still, unseen beneath the covering blue, 
Their children make new houses, ring on ring, 
That hither shall be swept in season due, 


And each a senseless, empty, lovely thing. 
But where these nations of the sea are laid, 
The passer-by who pauses, wondering 
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At how and when the Beach of Shells was made, 
Finds but few perfect, as when on their rock 
Each by its maker was inhabited. 


The tide that threw them here with careless shock 
Has cracked the delicate walls, and passing feet 
Spread ruin every day with kick and knock, 


And winter’s frosts have worked, and summer’s heat, 
To lay the intricate, vacant chambers bare, 
Where once the creature lived and found life sweet. 


Would you know more than this, then kneel down there 
And dig a little with exploring hand, 
Finding more fragments still in every layer, 


Till last you find the shells all ground to sand. 


Mossyard, September, 1929. 


Fete Galante : The Fountains Deception 


OST like a shadow-show it seemed to him, 
M play of voices on the veil of sleep, 

For sleep had made their shapes and voices dim, 
Noon being now so warm, so soft the grass. 
He felt their babble and their laughter pass 
Across his mind as cloud-cast shadows creep 
Over a field asleep. 


Phillida, Dorida, the fair, the brown ! 

Pools in the woods, lakes in the hills, their eyes— 
Smooth waters to be rippled with surprise 

—O lovely moment! when .. . 


His head slipped down 

And gold his eyelids filled, 

The sun’s gold that can gild 

The vainest dream upon a summer’s day. 

He saw no more the fountain’s jet ashake, 

But still within his dream the two might play, 

Yet to be chosen when desire should wake 

That sun and garden-scents and water-sounds had stilled. 
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Phillida, Dorida, the slim, the strong, 

The running girls, the laughing, the ever-playing ! 
He heard their voices like a double song, 

The gush of laughter, the soft reply delaying, 
Never upon a single cadence staying. 

Soon might he stop the song 

From these mouths issuing 

(But which, O which of these ?) 

For only mouths by no man kissed can sing 

(But which, when both alike so much can please ?) 


Smoother and deeper grows the veil of sleep, 

But not so deep 

That yet no voices in the dream sing on 

And fill with promises his drowsing mind, 

Till one small cloud obscures the sun 

And, chilled, he wakens with a start to find 

The garden empty and himself alone 

—A little powder scattered, a handkerchief, 

Left, as departing summer drops the first reddening leaf— 
Yet somehow, somewhere, living voices calling, 
(The gush of laughter, the soft reply delaying, 
Never upon a single cadence staying) 

The fountain only with its double tone 

Of water falling, rising, rising, falling, 

That whispers to him: Gone, gone, gone, gone, gone ! 


The Bat in Daylight 


The sea, were filled with trembling sun, so bright 
That all the country seemed a bowl of radiance 
Filled to the rims wherover spilled the light. 


[ot mountains on the one hand, on the other 


But there was that dark tank beneath the olives 
Whose oily surface threw me back no gleam 
But drew the streaming sun to it and quenched it, 
As dark as dreamless sleep after a dream, 


And over it, scarce visible in the shadow, 

A flickering shape, as though the shadow stirred, 
That swung and swung around in frenzied circles, 
Unlike the flight of any daylight bird. 
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It was a bat, drawn by some strange disaster 
To leave its hole while still the sun was high, 
And now above the tank it wheeled unceasing, 
Soothed by a semblance of its midnight sky, 


And finding there a comfort and a safety 

It dared not leave, so ringed about with day, 
Though the still water waited to engulf it 
When it had flown its puny strength away. 


O strange occurrence and familiar image ! 

I wept, I did not wonder, at the sight 

Of this bewildered and unhappy brother 
Drawn by the darkness, anguished by the light. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


Koya-San 
(On Mount Koya Japan is a great cemetery surround- 
ing the grave and shrine of the famous saint KoboDaish.) 
I 


The stillness had the chastity of frost. 

I trod the fallen pallors of the moon. 
The path was paven stone: I was not lost, 
But followed whither it should lead me on 
Into the mountain’s midmost secrecies. 


| | IGH on the mountain, shrouded in vast trees, 


Wandering into the mind, sweet, luminous, warm 
Remembrances of the body— 

Smell of the woods in the irradiated noonday, 
Flushes of foliage, 

The ridged horizon opening far and blue— 

Came with a breathing of colour, and then sank 
Remote as flames gleam in a dark pane glassed. 
Earth had rolled onward into regions new, 

And all the darkness at my senses drank, 

Aware now, subtly, as of a frontier passed. 


II 
On either side the trees unending rose. 
No shadowy sound stirred amid all their piumes. 
Each seemed a separate and a soaring night 
The canopies of cold uncounted tombs. 
For pilgrims here had fallen on their repose : 
Graven with names, their tablets gleamed upright. 
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And softly as the fallen lightness of a willow-leaf 

On the liquid stealing 

Of water unrippled, profound, my spirit was stolen 
By the crystal silence. 

And with me it seemed invisible others went, 

Spirits unhistoried, of such dim surmise 

As in the dark the tremble of a leaf. 

With them I went, and Night was eloquent 

Of things that are not in the day’s belief, 

And made me of those things, like a blind man, wise : 


III 


Obscurity at last relented round 

A glimmering space : the inmost Shrine appeared. 
Before it, motioniess as any tree, 

Praying, a pilgrim stood. ‘There was a sound 

Of water in the distance hardly heard : 

But most that living man astonished me. 


Many stone lanterns made a clustered shining 
As if in a wondrous 

Cavern of lost and intricate shadows, enclosing 
The light’s clear vigil ; 

But the air behind that solitary form 

Was trembling like a veil of trembling light 
Where from an urn rose endless incense-fume 
That left a ghostly fragrance on the night. 

It seemed a spirit sighing to resume 

The touch of what was breathing, human, warm. 


IV 


Bare-headed, sandalled, still that pilgrim prayed, 
Unconscious of all else but his heart’s prayer. 

Out of his breast a broken murmur deep 

Woven together into a veil of breath 

Came with his frosted breathing on the air 

Before the shrine in its tree-guarded shade -— 
Where that great Saint continued in his sleep, 


It seemed that from Time’s beginning he had stood there 
In a hushed vastness, 

Solitary, erect, amid the unimagined motion 

Of worlds unnumbered. 
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Absorbed, secure in his small star of light. 
And now that ceaseless fugitive frail smoke 
Appeared to me like shadowy souls in flight 
Woven together into a veil of breath 

That wavered as their little life awoke 

And passed for ever into birth or death. 


V 
What prayer was his that mingled with the mist 
Of the forgotten sighings of the dead ? 
I knew not; yet in him I seemed to share 
Longings that still were patient to persist 
Through Time and Death from lips that once were red. 
In that one image all my kind stood there. 


Lover of the body, lover of the divine sun. 

Of earth’s replenished 

Fulness and change and savour of life rejoicing 
Careless of all care, 

Me now the Silence for its vessel chose 

And filled from wells unsounded by the mind. 
No other need I had, and could not less, 

Than to be wholly to this spell resigned 

And dark communion with the spirit that knows 
Vigil and frost and solitariness. 


VI 
Fragments we are, and none has seen the whole. 
Only some moment wins us, to restore 
The touch of infinite companionship. 
I that had journeyed from so far a shore 
Found at the world’s end the same pilgrim soul, 
And the old sorrow, no flight can outstrip, 


Now in the midst of the irradiated noonday 
Suddenly absent, 

While in my ear is the sound of familiar voices, 
Light talk and laughter, 

My thought has in an instant flown the seas ; 
A great remoteness occupies my heart ; 

And there arises on the inward sight 

The shadowy apparition of vast trees. 

A pathway opens ; I am stolen apart, 

And I ascend a mountain in the night. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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THREE POEMS 
Town Lullaby 


NOISY world, be still, be still, 
O troubled city, silence keep, 
Lest, deafened by your harsh appeal, 
Men should let your beauty slip. 


Fold in a darkness every flower ; 
Still the noise of trade in night ; 

Shutter the markets of desire ; 

Drive revengeful laughter out ; 


End the war of day to day ; 
The things men cry for, give them ; 
By dream, though dream be trickery, 
Deceive them, Earth, but save them. 


So, waking out of peace they may 
Surprise you, strangely fair, 

And through the loud assaults of day 
Refresh their memory there. 


: Moths 


HROUGH the dark window of idleness, 
To a lamp that swings over my bed, 

Out of the ringing silence and darkness 
Moth after moth from midnight had fled. 
Those feeble wings, that shone like silver and gold, 
Rode with dumb noise upon the restless quiet ; 
Moths blundered through the air in lust for light ; 
Beating moths flung themselves as if the riot 
Of faith in fire alone could splinter glass, 
Or win to heaven by beating a delicate wing. 
And when their strength sank lower than their hope 
They tried to rest. I watched them quivering, 
Climbing the alpine pillow, lying still 
On summits where the lovely lamp-beams shone, 
Opening their ghostly wings to feel again 
The sweet pain of the light. They struggled on 
To the white edge, but could not long abide there ; 
Fed their exhausted joints with hot desire, 
Rose on air again, again assaulted 
Hard glass in vain with their vain trust in fire. 
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“Go back to the night ! Hurt not those beautiful bodies! 


Keep to the stars,” I said, “‘ who, cold and pale, 
Promise nothing, nor raise a storm of hope ; 
The lamp will kill you, or its light will fail.” 
Then closing fingers over a wounded fury 

(She fluttered within my palm) 

I leaned across the window and released her 
Into darkness cool and calm. 

But before my hand withdrew she came again 
Seeking the source of that exquisite pain. 


Sword 


RE you like the goddesses of old 
At I may never see your bright body ? 
Clouds I love not. Yet what the clouds enfold 
Mysterious is, and must be sweet, I see. 


Why in the woods, why must you lurk and run ? 
Even Diana on the hills ran free. 
Come out into the meadows, dare the sun, 
The joyful sun. Be loved, but loving be. 


There may be clouds over the sky to-morrow ; 
There will be winter, harsh and cruel, soon ; 
There must be age, young love, and I hear sorrow 

Already enviously winging down, 


So breathless are the minutes ! O, be kind, 

Unsheathe yourself, dear Sword, flash forth and slay ; 
For what is love half-living and stone blind ? 

Less than nothing ! Yet I shall survive to-day. 


FRANK KENDON 
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A STORY WITHOUT Ayres 


By NORMAN R. COLLINS 


ES, I suppose a really good story must have a plot (said my friend 
Thompson to me one evening while we were still round the table), 
but surely there’s another kind of story that doesn’t need a plot : 
the kind of story that goes after personality, after character, after 

what I call human nature. 
There didn’t seem to be much to disagree with in that remark, and I 
made the sort of noise that one does make when a friend obviously has 
something to talk about. 


* 


Just look at biography (he went on). There was a time when people read — 


biographies just to get hold of the story. Chronology was what they were 
after. Fifteen shillings a week at twenty-one and a house in Park Lane at 
forty—you know: the kind of thing I mean. “ Lives of great men all 
remind us” and that kind of tosh. But the modern biographer doesn’t 
caré a hang for chronology now. He’s out after character, just like a por- 
trait-painter. (Portrait-painting, by the way, is Thompson’s trade.) Do 
you think I’m after action and incident and chronology when I’m paint- 
ing a man? Do you think that I’m interested in the fact that he left his 
wife three months after he married her, or nearly got run over by a busin 
Piccadilly last week ? Of course I’m not, unless the fellow is really a 
wife-leaver, or the sort of sublime idiot that is just waiting to send up the 
Accident Statistics in the Annual Returns. Then I begin looking for clues 
in his face—folds under the eyes, little lines up the temple, creases in the 
corners of the mouth, and so on. And I tell you that if I were writing, I 
should just try to paint a picture of a man—in words of course—and not 
tell a lot of things about him unless he was personally responsible for their 
happening. As I said before, it’s not worth while letting a slate fall on 
your hero’s head, unless he’s the sort of fellow that slates always do fall 
on. eel? 
Now the other Sunday I was in Tunbridge Wells, and I came across 
a woman that I’d like to have painted. Not on canvas necessarily, because it 
wasn’t a particularly convincing face. I have tried to do a little sketch of 
her from memory, but frankly, she beats me. Anyhow, I can tell you that, 
as a student of human nature who’s been on the look out for specimens for 
thirty years, I never saw such another, 2 Pe tee 
You know Tunbridge Wells ? It’s the nearest Spa to London. Pump 
Room and Chalybeate Spring and all the rest of it. Well, up to last Sun- 
day I’d always liked the place. It’s a well-to-do little town with plenty of 
shops and one or two concerts, though the inside of the Pump Room does 
smell a bit like dried nuts. But on a Sunday it’s appalling. Everybody is at 


Church. There’s every kind of tabernacle there—Church of England, © 


Roman Catholic, all the Nonconformist sects, Quakers, Strict Elim 
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Son Chapel, Christian Science—everything. Wherever you go you 
ear the moan of organs and the unholy treble of choir-boys. There’s a 
policeman on point-duty at the corner of the High Street ready to pinch 
_ anyone who’s not carrying a hymn-book. I swear I thought he’d get hold 
of me and push me in somewhere just to keep up Tunbridge Wells’s 
record of godliness ! 

Well, I walked about a bit trying to find some peace, looking for the 
ghetto, or the heathen quarter of the town, or something, and, of course, I 
did the correct thing and strolled along the Pantiles. Now, I always like 
to have a coffee during the morning. But do you think I could find any- 
where ? Of course I couldn’t ; everyone at Church. Just when they 
ought to have been ready to feed the hungry traveller, there they were all 
singing at the tops of their voices and neglecting their duties. 

After a bit, I did find a sort of Good Pull-Up for Carmen, where it said 
“Tea Straight from the Tea-Pot ”’—with the tea-pot drawn, all out of 
perspective, in place of the word—but I didn’t fancy it, and went on a 
_ bit farther. Then just as I was going to give up the hunt, what should I 
_ come on but two little tea-rooms open, next door to each other. The first 
_ was called “ The Blue Bird,” and a pretty dainty little corner in this dirty 
_ world it was. The first thing I saw was the rippled head—permanently- 
~ waved, I think you call it—of a girl in a blue dress, above the blue curtain 
_ that stretched across the window. Everything in that place was blue, and a 
_ cake with pink icing on it in the window definitely clashed with it. I was 
_ just about to go in there—though the coffee is always much worse than the 
_ tea, which is always China,in such places—when I suddenly had a notion 
_ that I might take a look at the shop next door. And I can’t quite describe 
_ the sensation, but I tell you that, as soon as I saw it, I said to myself : 
_ Edwin Thompson, you’re on the track of a little bit of human nature. 
For a start, the blooming place was called “‘ 'The Black Café.” Of all 
the silly names to give a tea-room,where you want people to feel cheerful 
and lively, I reckon that’s the silliest. And the window was just the same. 
There was a big cardboard sign, showing a girl holding a great sheaf of 
lilies, and underneath the words, “‘ Boomer’s Toffees are as Pure as Lilies.” 
_ Well, the whole blasphemous contraption had fallen forward on to astraw- 
_ berry flan, and the thick syrup was dripping over everything underneath, 
_ like the raindrops in Davies’s poem. Then there was a big Madeira cake 
- with'gd. stuck on it, and a much smaller one marked 1s. 3d. Obviously, 
_ there was a pretty stupid and clumsy specimen in charge of the window. 

And I made it my business to add that specimen to my collection. 
I pushed the door and found that it stuck about four inches open. 
- Push as I might, it would go no farther. There it was. I groped about a 
_ bit for a chain or something of the sort—because you see, there was a very 
nicely lettered little notice in the window which said “ Open —but there 
was nothing there. Then I saw that it was the door-mat that was keeping 
me out. I pushed down the stubborn corner with my walking-stick and, of 
course, the door opened easily at once. I remember looking down at that 
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door-mat and noticing that the way the corner stuck up showed that it 
must be jammed pretty regularly : every time anybody came in, in fact. 

A smell of paraffin, as though an oil-stove needed cleaning, came out at 
me, and inside everything was dusky and dingy— “ The Blue Bird ” next 
door, was as bright as day—and it took me some time to accustom my eyes 
to the gloom. Then I saw that every blessed thing in that room was wrong. 
You know how, when you go into a dentist’s waiting-room, you feel that it’s 
a room but not a room, well, that’s just how I felt there. The walls, as you 
may guess, were black. But they were a kind of shiny black that reflected 
everything. A box of crackers left over from Christmas shone out from 
the opposite wall almost like an illuminated sign. The floor was stained and 
polished and there were one or two rugs about: I couldn’t help noticing 
that a really nice little bit of Persian stuff under my table was actually laid 
upside down. Then the table itself was a dull bilious cerise that positively 
howled in conjunction with a green pot with artificial roses in it. And I 
ought to tell you, to give you a real picture of the place, that the cups and 
saucers were a bright salmon-pink—Woolworth’s probably. Think of 
salmon-pink and green on cerise, against shiny black walls. The whole 
place absolutely twittered with the colour scheme. 

I noticed, too, whilst I was waiting, that the top of the pepper-pot had 
been screwed on crooked and—infallible sign of the really rotten restaurant 
—there was a mustard-pot, butnospoon. Obviously, the place was under- 
staffed. When there are plenty of waitresses they take that kind of thing 
away except at lunch-time and, besides, no one had come for my order. 

Well, after I’d been sitting there for about ten minutes, I got a bit im- 
patient and tapped on the cup with my spoon. The wretched thing was 
cracked, as I expected, and it only gave a sort of creak and not a ring at all. 
But, at last, a long red curtain (think of a red curtain in that room!) was 
pulled back and a woman in rather faded middle-age came out. Anyhow, 
she had pulled the curtain too far back, and the bamboo pole it was slung 
on came off the hook and knocked over a lot of jars of home-made jams and 
marmalades. Clumsy: that’s what the whole thing was, just clumsy. I 
knew, at once, of course that this must be the woman who had arranged the 
window. 

She was one of those frail wintry-looking women rather under middle 
height, about as anaemic as a sick schoolgirl, and with about as much body 
as a canary. About her face, I can only say that it was—expressionless. 
It was the sort of face that scares the commission portrait-painter : it 


would have defied the most malicious caricaturist. There was nothing at | 


all in it to fix the mind on. The nose was regular and not too long or too 
short : but it was neither a good nose nor a distinctive nose. The hair was 
beginning to get untidy : it was of that nondescript shade that was probably 
blonde in youth, and is never properly white in old age. Everything about 
that woman, from her pince-nez glasses down to her brogue-shoes, was 
what you might call “normal ;” everything, that is, but the whole. Her 
face, too, was so normal that I couldn’t take my eyes off it. When she 
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spoke it was in just that quiet, cultured, characterless voice that I ex- 
pected. 
“ Did you want anything ? ” she said. 
Now that’s a question that annoys me. It’s such a silly question! As 
_ though anyone in his senses ever went into a shop without wanting any- 
thing. It’s absurd ! 
But I just said: “ Yes, you might please bring me a coffee and some 
- cream. 
At that she went off, and I was rather annoyed to hear her fiddling 
about with that curtain that was still lying in a heap on the floor, and not 
' getting my coffee. But I didn’t say anything. It’s very awkward in that 
kind of shop where you’re served by the owner herself. She’s usually 
_ about the same socially as yourself and you never know whether to leave a 
_ tip or not. At any rate, I got sick of it at last and turned round to see what 
_ she was up to. And, believe me, there she was sitting down again. 
“ Are you getting that coffee?” I called out to her. She didn’t say a 
_ word, just got up and went behind a screen and I could hear her poking 
about with one of those patent lighters. Then a great whiff of gas came out 
at me and I guessed she’d put a kettle on. 
Well I waited and waited, and, at last, after about ten minutes, she came 
out again with a cup and saucer on a tray and put them down in front of 
me. Nospoon: no sugar: no cream. And believe me, or believe me not, 
_ it was tea ! : 
“ Oh, I say, you know,” I said, ‘‘ I asked for coffee.” 
And she actually said : “ Isn’t it coffee ? ” 
_ Now mind you, she didn’t seem really surprised. She just apologised 
and went round behind the curtain again. I was nearly asphyxiated a 
second time whilst she was scraping away with that lighter of hers and I 
could hear the gas hissing like a snake. Just as everything really was ready, 
what should happen but the telephone bell behind the counter started 
ringing. I could tell, of course, human nature being my speciality, that she 
_was the kind of woman that goes into a panic when the ’phone-bell goes, and 
sure enough she was. Out she came in a rush, bringing down the curtain 
that she’d just got fixed up, and up to the counter she came with it all 
swathed round her legs. From where I was sitting I could see the whole 
thing plainly. The cord of the receiver was round a big Dundee cake and, 
of course, when she jerked up the ear-piece, she shot the cake off the 
counter, and sent it rolling across the shop like a great cart-wheel. 
_ Then, I heard her taking a long order for cakes, and repeating the words, 
“Yes, four o’clock sharp, and honey in them, not jam, I know,” and she 
rang off. 
& Well, of course, my coffee had boiled over by then and I had to be con- 
tent with half a cup. And I can tell you it was bad coffee. Out of a bottle 
or something and half cold already. 
“‘ Where’s that cream ?” I said when she came by with a broom and a 
dustpan to sweep up the bits of Dundee cake which were everywhere. And 
/ 
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without a word again, she went back into that little room of hers and I~ 
could hear her hunting round. | 

About a couple of minutes later she came out with some little fancy — 
pastries, nasty dyspeptic-looking little horrors, and put them in front of ; 
me. 

“ But where’s the cream ? ’’ I said. 

“ It seems to have gone sour,” she replied. : 

Now that sort of thing makes me really cross ! I hate ordering a thing : 
and then not getting it. It knocks all the fun out of a meal. But I saw that — 
it was useless to say anything. So I just sipped my coffee, and watched her 
trying to sweep the cake-crumbs into one of those new long-handled dust- i 
pans that kept on shutting up as she moved it, and thought about human ~ 
nature. ; | 

At last I decided I’d better be moving on. Of course she’d gone by now, i” 
and I shuffled about a bit and tapped my glass and even got up and went — 
over to the door without attracting any attention. I don’t mind telling you 
I very nearly left sixpence—I’d only had coffee—on the counter, and 
went out. a 

Then right at the back of the shop I saw her. There she was, sitting 
reading. I had to call twice before she heard me, and when she came I saw ~ 
that it was a book of poems she had in her hand. One of those flabby 
leather things with a lot of flabby sentiment in it. ‘‘ Rivers of verse flowing — 
through wide meadows of margin,” or whatever it was that Sheridan — 
called it. I’d guessed, of course, that she was the sort of woman who would 
read that kind of thing. 

“How much is my bill ? ” I asked. 

“J think it’s threepence,” she said, with the air of someone just waking 
up. | 
Bienceite it! She must have served coffee hundreds of times, and she 
didn’t even know the price of it. Anyhow, I gave her sixpence and she 
couldn’t find any change. She wasn’t the sort of woman that you could 
possibly tip. She was wearing one of those long Paisley affairs that look 
half worn out in a week but are ferociously expensive in the shops, and I 
guessed that she wasn’t trying to make a living out of the tea-shop. At any 
rate, she had to run round to “‘ The Blue Bird ”’ to get change, and I waited 
there filling my soul with that interior. She was back in a few minutes, and 
it took both of us all our strength to open that door, even though I was on — 
the inside. and could push the door-mat down. , 

“ Oh dear, I must get that door seen to,” she said, when we had got it 
open. ‘aad 
And then you’d hardly believe it. She took the sixpennyworth of cop- 
pers she’d been out for, and just shot them into a little drawer, without — 
another thought of my threepence. I didn’t really mind, of course, but I 
think I’d have said something—pulled her leg about it, you know—if, just 
at that moment, she hadn’t jumped as if she’d been shot. She rushed over 
to the telephone in a fearful state and began talking to the exchange. I | 
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_ thought, at first, that she’d gone mad suddenly—that sort of woman does, 
_ you know—but bless me if she didn’t merely want to get the number of the 
_ last people who had ’phoned her. Of course, the operator couldn’t, or 
_wouldn’t, help her, and at last, all hot and dithery, she put the receiver up 
_ again, and said to me: “ There now, isn’t that a nuisance? I don’t know 
_ where those little honey cakes have got to go. I remember promising some- 
_ One particularly that I’d send them. A lady came in yesterday to ask it as a 
_ favour, and now I’ve forgotten.”’ 
__ What a woman ! I reckon that she was just about the choicest little bit of 
_ human nature that I’d ever come across, and I couldn’t tear myself away. 
__ Just then, the book of poems that she’d stuck into a sort of hanging bead- 
_ pouch at her waist, slid out on to the floor. The poems were James Whit- 
_ combe Riley’s, I could see. As I handed it back to her, I took a pot shot and 
_ asked if she liked poetry. Mark you, I’ve been a student of human nature 
_ for forty years, and that’s the question to get women. It was just as though 
_ I'd touched a spring. It set her going like clockwork. She took a chair 
beside me, and in ten minutes I knew everything about her—family 
history, illnesses, religion, everything. She even tried to find me one or 
_ two sonnets she’d written herself, but she couldn’t lay hands on them. 
__ Her family history was one of the old-fashioned kind of stories—all plot 
and a bit of character, too. She’d married her husband when she was 
_ seventeen and he was forty-two. He was a partner in a firm of tea-mer- 
_ chants, and had risen from a tea-taster. According to her, he must have 
_ been one of the marvels of Mincing Lane. It was a pathetic story she told 
me. He took to drink—it’s my belief that like so many really good, pure, 
“virtuous women she drove him to it—and, of course, he had to take a lot of 
peppermint, and so on, to conceal it, and it ruined his palate. 

** It was my late husband’s pride,” she told me, “ right up to the finish 
_ to taste his own Duchess of Picardy blend. But, poor man, it was all over 
_ with him. One day he passed Green Indian as Best China, after a terribly 
bad night, and the other two partners bought him out. It broke his heart. 
‘He died in delirium a fortnight later.” 

Now, of course, I had to say all the sort of thing one does say to a woman 
like that, but the funny thing was that she didn’t seem to want sympathy. 
On the contrary, believe me, she was as pleased with herself, and her 
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"rotten little tea-shop, as any of the great merchant-princes in Oxford 
~ Street. ; 
~ “Do you think I could just sit at home doing nothing?” she asked. 


; 
_ without, of course, waiting for an answer, ** No, of course, I couldn't. 
_ T’ve always believed that a woman’s place is at home so long as she’s got 
_ one, but when she’s a widow she ought to go out into the world to keep her- 
self from getting stale. A little ball of restless energy, that’s what I am. 
Whilst she was talking, an old man who looked like an exhumed corpse 
‘had been shoving and pushing at the door trying to get in and had finally 
gone on to “‘ The Blue Bird.” ‘ up 

: “ That’s why I opened this tea-room, she went on, “ I must have an 
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outlet. It’s no good : I just can’t do nothing. The shop’s due to turn the 
corner any week now and, in the meantime, I say that good service is it’s i 
own reward.” ; 
She went on like that for a bit and then she noticed the time. She got 
up hurriedly and apologised. She’d just remembered, she said, that she’d 
promised to go out to lunch somewhere. : 
Well, it was time I was going, too, and, I don’t know why, but I thought 
I’d wait for her. It was about ten minutes before she was ready, and when 
she came into the shop she piled her hand-bag and gloves and key on the - 
counter and set the catch on the door. Then she had to go back for some-_ 
thing, and, at last, she came out of the little room at the back in a great 
hurry and followed me out, pulling the door to with a snap. ; 
But just as we’d turned into the Pantiles again she said: “ Oh ”—just 
the way a woman does say ‘‘ Oh” when she’s forgotten something—and - 
back we turned. I declare she’d actually locked her bag and gloves and her 
key in the shop. We could see them still on the counter, staring at us 
through the window. 
‘‘ What are you going to do about it ?”’ I said. 
“ Well, it’s no good doing anything now,” she replied, “ I’ll send for the 
builder in the morning. He’s got in for me before.” 
With that, we said good-bye and that’s the last I’ve ever seen of her, 
hurrying off with her hands stuffed up her sleeves because she’d forgotten 
her gloves. 
Now (said ‘Thompson, in the way he has when he wants to emphasise 
a point, and he comes of a stock that is always wanting to emphasise 
points), you see what I mean. If I were a story writer, I should have 
told you the story of the early marriage to the tea-taster—the drinking | 
bouts—the peppermint—the fatal blunder in Mincing Lane—widowhood ~ 
and all the rest of it. But I’m not. I’m merely after human nature. What 
I’ve tried to give you is a sketch of an utterly futile woman ; an absolute 
dud of a woman. 
I assured him that it wasn’t his fault if I couldn’t absolutely see her, 
in the flesh as it were, and with that we went upstairs to the ladies. 
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By D. H. LAWRENCE* 


T is some years now since Frederick Carter first sent me the manuscript 
of his Dragon of the Apocalypse. I remember it arrived when I was 
staying in Mexico, in Chapala. The village post-master sent for me to 
the post-office: Will the honourable Senor please come to the post- 
office. I went, on a blazing April morning, there in the northern tropics. 
__ The post-master, a dark, fat Mexican with moustaches, was most polite : 
_ but also rather mysterious. There was a packet—did I know there was a 
packet ? No, I didn’t. Well, after a great deal of suspicious courtesy, 
the packet was produced ; the rather battered typescript of The Dragon, 
together with some of Carter’s line-engravings, mainly astrological, which 
went with it. The post-master handled them cautiously. What was it ? 
What was it ?—It was a book, I said, the manuscript of a book, in English. 
Ah, but what sort of a book ? What was the book about ?—I tried to 
explain, in my hesitating Spanish, what The Dragon was about, with its line- 
drawings. I didn’t get far. The post-master looked darker and darker, 
more uneasy. At last he suggested, was it magic ?—I held my breath. It 
_ seemed like the Inquisition again. Then I tried to accommodate him. No, 
I said, it was not magic, but the Aistory of magic. It was the history of 
what magicians had thought, in the past, and these were the designs they 
had used. Ah! The postman was relieved. The history of magic! A 
scholastic work | And these were the designs they had used! He fingered 
them gingerly, but fascinated. 
And I walked home at last, under the blazing sun, with the bulky package 
under my arm. And then, in the cool of the patio, I read the beginning 
of the first Dragon. 

The book was not then what it is now. Then, it was nearly all astrology, 
and very little argument. It was confused : it was, in a sense, a chaos. 
And it hadn’t very much to do with St. John’s Revelation. But that didn’t 
matter to me. I was very often smothered in words. And then would come 
a page, or a chapter, that would release my imagination and give me a whole 

_ great sky to move in. For the first time I strode forth into the grand fields 
_ of the sky. And it was a real experience, for which I have been always 
grateful. And always the sensation comes back to me, of the dark shade on 
the verandah in Mexico, and the sudden release into the great sky of the 
old world, the sky of the Zodiac. ; 
_ [have read books of astronomy which made me dizzy with the sense of 
_ illimitable space. But the heart melts and dies—it is the disembodied mind 
_ alone which follows on through this horrible hollow void of space, where 
lonely stars hang in awful isolation. And this is not a release. It is a strange 


7 *This introduction was the last MS. of Mr. Lawrence’s to reach us before his death.—Ed. 
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thing, but when science extends space ad infinitum, and we get the terrible 
sense of limitlessness, we have at the same time a secret sense of imprison- 
ment. Three-dimensional space is homogeneous, and no matter how big it 
is, it is a kind of prison. No matter how vast the range of space, there is 
no release. 

Why then, this sense of release, of marvellous release, in reading the 
Dragon? kdon’t know. But anyhow, the whole imagination is released, not 
a part only. In astronomical space, one can only move, one cannot be. 
In the astrological heavens, that is to say, the ancient zodiacal heavens, the 
whole man is set free, once the imagination crosses the border. The whole 
man, bodily and spiritual, walks in the magnificent fields of the stars, and 
the stars have names, and the feet tread splendidly upon—we know not 
what, but the heavens, instead of untreadable space. 

It is an experience. To enter the astronomical sky of space is a great 
sensational experience. To enter the astrological sky of the zodiac and the 
living, roving planets is another experience, another kind of experience ; 
it is truly imaginative, and to me, more valuable. It is not a mere extension 
of what we know: an extension that becomes awful, then appalling. It is 
the entry into another world, another kind of world, measured by another 
dimension. And we find some prisoned self in us coming forth to live in 
this world. 

Now it is ridiculous for us to deny any experience. I well remember my 
first real experience of space, reading a book of modern astronomy. It was 
rather awful, and since then I rather hate the mere suggestion of illimitable 
space. | 

But I also remember very vividly my first experience of the astrological 
heavens, reading Frederick Carter’s Dragon : the sense of being the Macro- 
cosm, the great sky with its meaningful stars and its profoundly meaningful 
motions, its wonderful bodily vastness, not empty, but all alive and doing. 
And I value this experience more. For the sense of astronomical space 
merely paralyses me. But the sense of the living astrological heavens gives 
me an extension of my being, I become big and glittering and vast with a 
sumptuous vastness. I am the Macrocosm, and it is wonderful. And since 
I am not afraid to feel my own nothingness in front of the vast void of — 
astronomical space, neither am I afraid to feel my own splendidness in the 
zodiacal heavens. 

The Dragon as it exists now is no longer the Dragon which I read in 
Mexico. It has been made more—more argumentative, shall we say. Give 
me the old manuscript and let me write an introduction to that ! I urge. 
But: No, says Carter. It isn’t sound. — : 

Sound what ? He means his old astrological theory of the Apocalypse 
was not sound, as it was exposed in the old manuscript. But who cares ? 
We do not care, vitally, about theories of the Apocalypse: what the 
Apocalypse means. What we care about is the release of the imagination. 
A real release of the imagination renews our strength and our vitality 
makes us feel stronger and happier. Scholastic works don’t release the 
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imagination : at the best, they satisfy the intellect, and leave the body an 
unleavened lump. But when I get the release into the zodiacal cosmos my 
very feet feel lighter and stronger, my very knees are glad. 

_ What does the Apocalypse matter, unless in so far as it gives us imagina- 
tive release into another vital world? After all, what meaning has the Apo- 
calypse ? For the ordinary reader, not much. For the ordinary student and 
biblical student, it-means a prophetic vision of the martyrdom of the 
Christian Church, the Second Advent, the destruction of worldly power, 
particularly the power of the great Roman Empire, and then the institution 
of the Millennium, the rule of the risen Martyrs of Christendom for the 
space of one thousand years : after which, the end of everything, the Last 
Judgment, and souls in heaven ; all earth, moon and sun being wiped out, 
all stars and all space. The New Jerusalem, and Finis ! . 

_ This is all very fine, but we know it pretty well by now, so it offers no 
imaginative release to most people. It is the orthodox interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, and probably it is the true superficial meaning, or the final 
intentional meaning of the work. But what of it ? It is.a bore. Of all the 
stale buns, the New Jerusalem is one of the stalest. At the best, it was only 
invented for the Aunties of this world. 

Yet when we read Revelation, we feel at once there are meanings behind 
meanings. The visions that we have known since childhood are not so 


_ easily exhausted by the orthodox commentators. And the phrases that 


have haunted us all our life, like : And I saw heaven opened, and behold ! 
A white horse |—these are not explained quite away by orthodox explana- 
tions. When all is explained and expounded and commented upon, still 
there remains a curious fitful, half-spurious and half-splendid wonder in 
the work. Sometimes the great figures loom up marvellous. Sometimes 
there is a strange sense of incomprehensible drama. Sometimes the figures 
have a life of their own, inexplicable, which cannot be explained away or 
exhausted. 

And gradually we realise that we are in the world of symbol as well as of 
allegory. Gradually we realise the book has no one meaning. It has 
meanings. Not meaning within meaning: but rather, meaning against 
meaning. No doubt the last writer left the Apocalypse as a sort of complete 
Christian allegory, a Pilgrim’s Progress to the Judgment Day and the New 
Jerusalem : and the orthodox critics can explain the allegory fairly satis- 


_ factorily. But the Apocalypse is a compound work. It is no doubt the 


work of different men, of different generations and even different centuries. 

So that we don’t have to look for a meaning, as we can look for a meaning 
in an allegory like Pilgrim’s Progress, or even like Dante. John of Patmos 
didn’t compose the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse is the work of no one 


man. The Apocalypse began probably two centuries before Christ, as 


some small book, perhaps, of Pagan ritual, or some small pagan-Jewish 


_ Apocalypse written in symbols. It was written over by other Jewish 


apocalyptists, and finally came down to John of Patmos. He turned it 
more or less, rather less than more, into a Christian allegory. And later 
scribes trimmed up his work. 
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So the ultimate intentional, Christian meaning of the book is, in a sense, 
only plastered over. The great images incorporated are like the magnificent 
Greek pillars plastered into the Christian Church in Sicily: they are not 
merely allegorical figures : they are symbols, they belong to a bigger age 
than that of John of Patmos. And as symbols they defy John s superficial 
allegorical meaning. You can’t give a great symbol a “ meaning, any more 
than you can give a cat a “ meaning.” Symbols are. organic units of con- 
sciousness with a life of their own, and you can never explain them away, 
because their value is dynamic, emotional, belonging to the sense— 
consciousness of the body and soul, and not simply metal. An allegorical 


image has a meaning. Mr. Facing-both-ways has a meaning. But I defy you ~ 


to lay your finger on the full meaning of Janus, who is a symbol. 

It is necessary for us to realise very definitely the difference between 
allegory and symbol. Allegory is narrative description using, as a rule, 
images to express certain definite qualities. Each image means something, 
and is a term in the argument and nearly always for a moral or didactic 
purpose, for under the narrative of an allegory lies a didactic argument, 


usually moral. Myth likewise is descriptive narrative using images. But — 


myth is never an argument, it never has a didactic nor a moral purpose, you 
can draw no conclusion from it. Myth is an attempt to narrate a whole 
human experience, of which the purpose is too deep, going too deep in the 
blood and soul, for mental explanation or description. We can expound 
the myth of Kronos very easily. We can explain it, we can even draw the 
moral conclusion. But we only look a little silly. The Myth of Kronos 
lives on beyond explanation, for it describes a profound experience of the 


human body and soul, an experience which is never exhausted and never © 


will be exhausted, for it is being felt and suffered now, and it will be felt 
and suffered while man remains man. You may explain the myths away : 
but it only means you go on suffering blindly, stupidly, ‘‘ in the uncon- 
scious,” instead of healthily and with the imaginative comprehension 
playing upon the suffering. 

And the images of myth are symbols. They don’t “ mean something.” 
They stand for units of human feeling, human experience. A complex of 
emotional experience is a symbol. And the power of the symbol is to 
arouse the deep emotional self, and the dynamic self, beyond compre- 
hension. Many ages of accumulated experience still throb within a sym- 
bol. And we throb in response. It takes centuries to create a really signifi- 
cant symbol : even the Symbol of the Cross, or of the horse-shoe, or the 
horns. No man can invent symbols. He can invent an emblem, made up 
of images: or metaphors: or images: but not symbols. Some images, 
in the course of many generations of men, become symbols, embedded 
in the soul and ready to start alive when touched, carried on in the human 
consciousness for centuries. And again, when men become unresponsive 
and half dead, symbols die. 

Now the Apocalypse has many splendid old symbols, to make us throb. 
And symbols suggest schemes of symbols So the Apocalypse, with its 
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symbols, suggests schemes of symbols, deep underneath its Christian, 
allegorical surface meaning of the Church of Christ. 

And one of the chief schemes of symbols which the Apocalypse will 
“Suggest to any man who has a feeling for symbols, as contrasted with the 
orthodox feeling for allegory, is the astrological scheme. Again and again 

the symbols of the Apocalypse are astrological, the movement is star- 

Movement, and these suggest an astrological scheme. Whether it is worth 
while to work out the astrological scheme from the impure text of the 
Apocalypse depends on the man who finds it worth while. Whether the 
Scheme can be worked out remains for us to judge. In all probability there 
was once an astrological scheme there. 

But what is certain is that the astrological symbols and suggestions are 

still there, they give us the lead. And the lead leads us sometimes out into a 
‘great imaginative world where we feel free and delighted. At least, that is 
my experience. So what does it matter whether the astrological scheme can 
be restored intact or not ? Who cares about explaining the Apocalypse, 
either allegorically or astrologically or historically or any other way. All 
one cares about is the lead, the lead that the symbolic fitures give us, and 
their dramatic movement : the lead, and where it will lead us to. If it leads 
to a release of the imagination into some new sort of world, then let us be 
thankful, for that is what we want. It matters so little to us who care more 
about life than about scholarship, what is correct or what is not correct. 
What does “ Correct” mean, anyhow? Sanahorias is the Spanish for 
carrots : I hope Iamcorrect. But what are carrots correct for ? 

_ What the ass wants is carrots ; not the idea of carrots, nor thought-forms 
of carrots, but carrots. The Spanish ass doesn’t even know that he is eating 
sanahorias. He just eats and feels blissfully full of carrot. Now does he 
have more of the carrot, who eats it, or do I, who know that in Spanish it is 
called a sanahoria (I hope I am correct) and in botany it belongs to the 
umbelliferae ? 
_ Weare full of the wind of thought-forms, and starved for a good carrot. 
‘I don’t care what a man sets out to prove, so long as he will interest me and 
carry me away. I don’t in the least care whether he proves his point or not, 
so long as he has given me a real imaginative experience by the way, and 
not another set of bloated thought-forms. We are starved to death, fed on 
‘the eternal sodom-apples of thought-forms. What we want is complete 
imaginative experience, which goes through the whole soul and body. 
Even at the expense of reason we want imaginative experience. Fort 
reason is certainly not the final judge of life. 

Though, if we pause to think about it, we shall realise that it is not Reason 
herself whom we have to defy, it is her myrmidons, our accepted ideas and 
‘thought-forms. Reason can adjust herself to almost anything, if we will 
only free her from her crinoline and powdered wig, with which she was 
invested in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Reason is a supple 
nymph, and slippery as a fish by nature. She had as leave give her kiss to an 
absurdity any day, as to a syllogistic truth. The absurdity may turn out 


truer. 
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So we need not feel ashamed of flirting with the zodiac. The zodiac is — 
weil worth flirting with. But not in the rather silly modern way of horo- 
scopy and teiling your fortune by the stars. Teiling your fortune by the 
stars, or trying to, is like trying to get a tip from the stables, before a a 
race. You want to know what horse to put your money on. Horoscopy 1s _ 
just the same. They want their “ fortune ” told, never their misfortune. 

Surely one of the greatest imaginative experiences the human race hoes 
ever had was the Chaldean experience of the stars, including the sun and 
moon. Sometimes it seems it must have been greater experience than any 
God-experience. For God is only a great imaginative experience. And 
sometimes it seems as if the experience of the living heavens, with a living — 
yet not human sun, and brilliant living stars in ve space must have been — 
the most magnificent of all experiences, greater than any Jehovah or Baal, 
Buddha or Jesus. It may seem an absurdity to talk of live space. But is it ? 
While we are warm and well and “ unconscious ” of our bodies, are we not — 
all the time ultimately conscious of our bodies in the same way, as live or 
living space ? And is not this the reason why void space so terrifies us ? 

I would like to know the stars again as the Chaldeans knew them, two 
thousand years before Christ. I would like to be able to put my ego into 
the sun, and my personality into the moon, and my character into the 
planets, and live the life of the heavens, as the early Chaldeans did. The 
human consciousness is really homogeneous. There is no complete for- — 
getting, even in death. So that somewhere within us the old experience of 
the Euphrates, Mesoptamia between the rivers, lives still. And in my 
Mesopotamian self I long for the sun again, and the moon and stars, for the 
Chaldean sun and the Chaldean stars. I long for them terribly. Because 
our sun and our moon are only thought-forms to us, balls of gas, dead globes 
of extinct volcanoes, things we know but never feel by experience. By 
experience, we should feel the sun as the savages feel him, we should 
“know ” him as the Chaldeans knew him, in a terrific embrace. But our 
experience of the sun is dead, we are cut off. All we have now is the 
thought-form of the sun. He is a blazing ball of gas, he has spots occasion- 
ally, from some sort of indigestion, and he makes you brown and heaithy 
if you let him. The first two “‘ facts ” we should never have known if men 
with telescopes, called astronomers, hadn’t told us. It is obvious, they are 
mere thought-forms. The third “ fact,” about being brown and healthy, 
we believe because the doctors have told us it is so. As a matter of fact, 
many neurotic people become more and more neurotic, the browner and 
“healthier” they become by sun-baking. The sun can rot as well as’ 
ripen. So the third fact is also a thought-form. oi 

And that is ail we have, poor things, of the sun. Two or three cheap and 
inadequate thought-forms. Where, for us, is the great and royal sun of the 
Chaldeans ? Where even, for us, is the sun of the Old Testament, coming 
forth like a strong man to run a race ? We have lost the sun. We have lost 
the sun, and we have found a few miserable thought-forms. A ball of 
blazing gas! With spots ! He browns you ! te 
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To be sure, we are not the first to lose the sun. The Babylonians them- 
selves began the losing of him. The great and living heavens of the Chal- 
deans deteriorated already in Belshazzar’s day to the fortune-telling disc 

_of the night skies. But that was man’s fault, not the heavens’. Man always 
deteriorates. And when he deteriorates he always becomes inordinately con- 
cerned about his “ fortune ” and his fate. While life itself is fascinating, 
fortune is completely uninteresting, and the idea of fate does not enter. 
When men become poor in life then they become anxious about their 
fortune and frightened about their fate. By the time of Jesus, men had 
_ become so anxious about their fortunes and so frightened about their fates, 
_that they put up the grand declaration that life was one long'misery and you 
_couldn’t expect your fortune till you got to heaven ; that is, till after you 
_were dead. This was accepted by all men, and has been the creed till our 
day, Buddha and Jesus alike. It has provided us with a vast amount of 
_ thought -forms, and landed us in a sort of living death. 
__ So now we want the sun again. Not the spotted ball of gas that browns 
_ you like a joint of meat, but the living sun, and the living moon of the old 
Chaldean days. Think of the moon, think of Artemis and Cybele, think of 
the white wonder of the skies, so rounded, so velvety, moving so serene ; 
and then think of the pock-marked horror of the scientific photographs of 
the moon ! : 
__- But when we have seen the pock-marked face of the moon in scientific 
photographs, need that be the end of the moon for us ? Even rationally? 
i think not. It is a great blow: but the imagination can recover from it. 
Even if we have to believe the pock-marked photograph, even if we believe 
n the cold and snow and utter deadness of the moon—which we don’t quite 
elieve—the moon is not therefore a dead nothing. The moon is a white 
strange world, great, white, soft-seeming globe in the night sky, and what 
she actually communicates to me across space I shall never fully know. 
_ But the moon that pulls the tides, and the moon that controls the menstrual 
periods of women, and the moon that touches the lunatics, she is not the 
mere dead lump of the astronomist. The moon is the great moon still, 
he gives forth her soft and feline influences, she sways us still, and asks 
or sympathy back again. In her so-called deadness there is enormous 
potency still, and power even over our lives. The Moon ! Artemis ! the 
_ great goddess of the splendid past of men ! Are you going to tell me she is a 
dead Jump? _ | 3 
She is not dead. But maybe we are dead, half-dead little modern worms 
stuffing our damp carcases with thought-forms that have no sensual 
‘reality. When we describe the moon as dead, we are describing the dead- 
“ness in ourselves. When we find space so hideously void, we are describing 
our own unbearable emptiness. Do we imagine that we, poor worms with 
‘spectacles and telescopes and thought-forms, are really more conscious, 
‘tore vitally aware of the universe than the men in the past were, who. 
called the moon Artemis, or Cybele, or Astarte ? Do we imagine that we 
really, livingly know the moon better than they knew her ? That our 
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knowledge of the moon is more real, more “sound?” Let us disabuse our-— 
selves. We know the moon in terms of our own telescopes and our own — 
deadness. We know everything in terms of our own deadness. _ 

But the moon is Artemis still, and a dangerous goddess she is, as she 
always was. She throws her cold contempt on you as she passes over the 
sky, poor, mean little worm of a man who thinks she is nothing but a dead — 
lump. She throws back the cold white vitriol of her angry contempt on — 
to your mean, tense nerves, nervous man, and she is corroding you away. — 
Don’t think you can escape the moon, any more than you can escape 
breathing. She is on the air you breathe. She is active within the atom. — 
Her sting is part of the activity of the electron. . : 

Do you think you can put the universe apart, a dead lump here, a ball of 
gas there, a bit of fume somewhere else ? How puerile it is, as if the 
universe were the back-yard of some human chemical works! How 
gibbering man becomes, when he is really clever, and thinks he is giving 
the ultimate and final description of the universe ! Can’t he see that he is 
merely describing himself, and that the self he is describing is merely one — 
of the more dead and dreary states that man can exist in. When man 
changes his state of being, he needs an entirely different description of the 
universe, and so the universe changes its nature to him entirely. Just as the — 
nature of our universe is entirely different from the nature of the Chaldean 
Cosmos. The Chaldeans described the Cosmos as they found it : Magni- 
ficent. We describe the universe as we find it : mostly void, littered with a 
certain lumber of dead moons and unborn stars, like the back yard of a 
chemical-works. 

Is our description true ? Not for a single moment, once you change your 
state of mind: or your state of soul. It is true for our present deadened 
state of mind. Our state of mind is becoming unbearable. We shall have 
to change it. And when we have changed it, we shall change our des- 
cription of the universe entirely. We shall not call the moon Artemis, but 
the new name will be nearer to Artemis than to a dead lump or an extinct 
globe. We shall not get back the Chaldean vision of the living heavens. 
But the heavens will come to life again for us, and the vision will express 
also the new men that we are. | 

And so the value of these studies in the Apocalypse. They wake the 
imagination and give us at moments a new universe to live in. We may 
think it is the old cosmos of the Babylonians, but it isn’t. We can never 
recover an old vision, once it has been supplanted. But what we can do is 
to discover a new vision in harmony with the memories of old, far-off, 
far, far-off experience that lie within us. So long as we are not deadened or 
drossy, memories of Chaldean experience still live within us, at great 
SEPOes and can vivify our impulses in a new direction, once we awaken 
them. 

Therefore we ought to be grateful for a book like this of the Dragon. 
What does it matter if it is confused ? What does it matter if it repeats” 
itself ? What does it matter if in parts it is not very interesting, when 
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in other parts it is intensely so, when it suddenly opens doors and lets out 
the spirit into a new world, even if it is a very old world! I admit that I 
cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Carter about the Apocalypse itself. I can- 
not, myself, feel that old John of Patmos spent his time on his island lying 
on his back and gazing at the resplendent heavens; then afterwards writing 
a book in which all the magnificent cosmic and starry drama is deliberately 
wrapped up on Jewish-Christian moral threats and vengeances, sometimes 
rather vulgar. 

But that, no doubt, is due to our different approach to the book. I was 


brought up on the Bible, and seem to have it in my bones. From early 


childhood I have been familiar with Apocalyptic language and Apocalyptic 
image : not because I spent my time reading Revelation, but because I was 


_ sent to Sunday School and to Chapel, to Band of Hope and to Christian 


ae 
bis 


Endeavour, and was always having the Bible read at me or to me. I did 
not even listen attentively. But language has a power of echoing and re- 
echoing in my unconscious mind. I can wake up in the night and “ hear ” 
things being said—or hear a piece of music—to which I had paid no 
attention during the day. The very sound itself registers. And so the 
the sound of Revelation had registered in me very early, and I was as used 
to: “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great 
voice, as of a trumpet, saying: I am Alpha and the Omega ”—as I was 
to a nursery rhyme like Lrttle Bo-Peep ! I didn’t know the meaning, but 
then children so often prefer sound to sense. “‘ Alleluia : for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.”’ The Apocalypse is full of sounding phrases, be- 
loved by the uneducated in the chapels for their true liturgical powers. 
“‘ And he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God.” 

No, for me the Apocalypse is altogether too full of fierce feeling, fierce 
and moral, to be a grand disguised star-myth. And yet it has intimate con- 
nection with star-myths and the movement of the astrological heavens: 
a sort of submerged star-meaning. And nothing delights me more than to 
escape from the all-too-moral chapel meaning of the book, to another 
wider, older, more magnificent meaning. In fact, one of the real joys of 
middle age is in coming back to the Bible, reading a new translation, such 


as Moffatt’s, reading the modern research and modern criticism of some 


Old Testament books, and of the Gospels, and getting a whole new con- 
ception of the Scriptures altogether. Modern research has been able to 
put the Bible back into its living connections, and it is splendid :_ no longer 
the Jewish-moral book and a stick to beat an immoral dog, but a fascinating 
account of the adventure of the Jewish—or Hebrew or Israelite nation, 
among the great old civilised nations of the past, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 


and Persia: then on into the Hellenic world, the Seleucids, and the 


Romans, Pompey and Anthony. Reading the Bible in a new translation, 


with modern notes and comments, is more fascinating than reading Homer, 


for the adventure goes even deeper into time and into the soul, and con- 
tinues through the centuries, and moves from Egypt to Ur and to Nineveh, 
2.6 
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from Sheba to Tarshish and Athens and Rome. It is the very quick of 


ancient history. 

And the Apocalypse, the last and presumably the latest of the books of the 
Bible, also comes to life with a great new life, once we look at its symbols 
and take the lead that they offer us. The text leads most easily into the — 
great chaotic Hellenic world of the First Century: Hellenic, not Roman. ~ 
But the symbols lead much further back. ; ; 

They lead Frederick Carter back to Chaldea and to Persia, chiefly, for his 
skies are the late Chaldean, and his mystery is chiefly Mithraic. Hints, we 


have only hints from the outside. But the rest is within us, and if we can’ ~ 


take a hint, it is extraordinary how far and into what fascinating worlds 4d 
the hints can lead us. The orthodox critics will say: Fantasy! Nothing — 
but fantasy ! But then, thank God for fantasy, if it enhances our life. a 


And even so, the “‘ reproach ” is not quite just. The Apocalypse hasan 


old, submerged astrological meaning, and probably even an old astrological 
scheme. The hints are too obvious and too splendid : like the ruins of an 
old temple incorporated in a Christian Chapel. Is it any more fantastic 


to try to re-construct the embedded temple, than to insist that the em- 


bedded images and columns are mere rubble in the Christian building, 
and have no meaning ? It is as fantastic to deny meaning when meaning is — 
there, as it is to invent meaning when there is none. And it is much duller. — 
For the invented meaning may still have a life of its own. 
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By E. G. TWITCHETT 


HE critic, the conversationalist and the cosmopolitan are no 
longer in a position to bring A La Recherche du Temps Perdu out 

of their hats, as it were, amid interminable ribbons, before a 

m politely mesmerized audience. Even the most correct of dinner- 
parties have ceased to be enlivened by the sleight. Everybody (at least 
everybody in the best sense of the word) knows by now all that it is neces- 
sary to know about the work and its author ; indeed, the more hard-working 
reader of critical articles or frequenter of knowledgeable gatherings is 
beginning to suspect that he has been taught rather more than there is to 
learn. Faced with the enormous body of Proust-criticism in five languages 
(but Germany, it is fair to say, either from patriotism or incompatibility or 
just sound conservative common-sense, has produced little, apart from the 
work of Dr. Curtius), one thinks of the many hundreds of True Crosses 
which might be recovered from the treasured fragments scattered over the 


_ Christian world. 


The personality of the man himself, retiring, nocturnal, practically 


- invisible though he was in the effective years of his life, has been recon- 


structed by some of the most competent writers in Europe. Mme. de 
Noailles has revealed him, in her delicious prose, with his heart-broken look 
suddenly filling with an impetuous laughter “‘ d’une malice aux miracu- 
leuses ressources,” excusing himself for everything, for being present, for 
speaking, for being silent, for the brilliant meandering of his opinions, 
even for the prodigal compliments with which he sought to make, be- 
neath the feet of his friends, “‘ un tapis de fleurs précieuses mais mécon- 
nues.” Mr. Stephen Hudson, the most intimate of his English friends, has 
spoken of his significant hatred of a lie (significant in that it was not a 
moral hatred but the impatience of a dying artist made to waste time 
whilst in the presence of what should have been inexhaustible human 
henomena), his insistence that his book was all that mattered about 
bemself and his certainty that he had made of his introspection a perfect 
instrument (“Je sais tout sur moi ”’”). M. Ramon Fernandez has described 
him calling at midnight, in the middle of an air-raid, to ask minutely for the 
pronunciation of the phrase “‘ senza rigore ” which was to make a trivial 
appearance between brackets in Jeunes Filles en Fleur. Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son, almost more evocative than any, pictures him in Some People, “ very 
friendly, and ill, and amusing,” making one of his rare appearances at a 
reception : . | . 
On one such occasion he said that he would like to introduce me to the Marquis 
de Chaumont. I said that this was unnecessary since I had known de Chaumont 
- for many years. He begged me not to be so unintelligent and so gross. Surely I 
must realise the pleasure it gave him to take an Englishman by the arm, to propel 
him across the room, to say, “‘ Mon cher Jacques, permettez . . .” to hesitate and 
‘then to begin again, “ Permettez, Monsieur, que je vous présente mon grand ami le 
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Marquis de Chaumont.” For me it would be perfectly easy. I should only have to 
say, ‘‘ Oh ! but I know de Chaumont, we were at Oxford together.” And then the 
three of us could sit on that sofa over there and talk about the other people. “ Vous 
voyez bien,” he said, ‘‘ c’est d’une simplicité. Allons-y ! Ne soyez pas unintelli- 
gent !”” I surrendered myself to this comedy. Proust purred like a small Siamese 
cat. De Chaumont, I am glad to say, was exquisitely polite. We sat on the sofa as 
arranged. As arranged, we talked about the other people. 
Witnesses of his childhood have told how they associate him with sun- 
shine and the open air—a revelation to those who think of him as the sick 
man of literature, mewed, as he was to be seen at the last, in a shuttered 
cork-lined apartment, unable to endure the smell of flowers, emerging only 
wrapped up, in a closed carriage, after dark: unless, that is, they happen 
to remember also a digression full of the essence of tragedy in The 
Captive : 


Of those elements which compose our personality, it is not the most obvious that 


are most essential. In myself, when ill-health has succeeded in uprootingthem one 


after another, there will still remain two or three, endowed with a hardier constitu- 
tion than the rest, notably a certain philosopher who is happy only when he has 
discovered in two works of art, in two sensations, a common element. But the last 
of all, I have sometimes asked myself whether it would not be this mannikin, very 
similar to another whom the optician at Combray used to set up in his shop window 
to forecast the weather, and who, doffing his hood when the sun shone, would 
put it on again if it was going to rain. This little mannikin, I know his egotism ; 
I may be suffering from a choking fit which the mere threat of rain would 
calm ; he pays no heed, and, at the first drops so impatiently awaited, losing his 
gaiety, sullenly pulls down his hood. Conversely, I dare say that in my last agony, 
when all my other “‘ selves ” are dead, if a ray of sunshine steals into the room, while 
I am drawing my last breath, the little fellow of the barometer wilt feel a great relief, 
and will throw back his hood to sing : “‘ Ah! Fine weather at last ! ” 


One does not learn how it went with the mannikin in fact when things 
came to the test, but at least it is recorded that the dying man dictated 
certain of his sentiments on the last night of all, remarking, “‘ That will do 
for the death of Bergotte.”’ The school of rhetoricians which still, in 
France, echoes the phrase, ‘“‘mort pour la littérature,” is not wholly without 
justification; although, as a matter of fact, we may assume that Proust died, 
not of his neurotic asthma, or from pressure of work, but from the result of 
en Rees pneumonia occasioned by the evil conditions under which he 
ived. 

The figure of Proust in the flesh, irritating but attractive and absolutely 
true to his book, is safe for transmission to posterity, who will have no 
opportunity of assuming that M. Tinseau was the creatorof Swann. Safe, 
too, are some dozens of masterly essays, by no means always unanimous 
but nearly always eulogistic in the highest degree,* signed by some of 

* The nonconformists, it is only honest to remark, if much fewer in number, are no less 
famous. Mr. George Moore, for instance, in a letter which Scott-Moncrieff dared not quote 
expressed his complete dislike of Proust, and Mr. Arnold Bennett has told us, with cir- 


cumstance, how he took down Swann, persued it for the second time, extracted little good 
therefrom, and returned it to his crowded shelves. 
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the most famous of contemporary names. Apart from these, and not to 
mention the flying-squadrons of international moral policemen, at least a 
hundred workers have busied themselves about the first four or five 
volumes (there is no evidence that a tenth of them have been in at the death 
of Bergotte), fitting the great mass into this philosophy and that, into this 
or that literary tradition, alternately detesting and admiring its shapelessness 
and denying it, extracting conversations from their contexts and welding 
them into personal statements, or sinking the whole, with a mighty applica- 
tion of levers, into its appropriate space-time continuum. Proust has been 
: related in philosophy to Plato, Bergson, Nietzsche and Einstein, in method 
to Montaigne, Stendhal, Freud, Balzac, Saint-Simon, Lord Avebury and 
George Eliot, and in style to everybody and nobody, and in particular to 
Shakespeare, Petronius, Ruskin, Pater, Meredith, Landor, Sterne, Oscar 
Wilde and Henry James—a happy and suggestive array of English names, 
upon each of which, in its chosen relation (as indeed upon each of the whole 
dazzling multitude of stars of Europe), at least one profound page has been 
‘written. It is a splendid spectacle, this of wholesale critisism, and beats 
road-mending. Nothing could be more delightful than to see all these 
intelligences at work ; but too many people have contented themselves 
with leaning over the excavations, so as to ascertain all about the place of 
Proust in the world’s literature and in conversation, and have not stopped 
_to consider that the work exists in its entirety and is guaranteed, by most 
_of those who have completed the arduous journey, to repay a hundredfold - 
the effort of approaching it. 
- % * % 
__ And now, more powerful than a centenary, a melancholy occasion 
presents itself for English readers (or for that large proportion of them 
who may at a pinch read M. André Gide, even M. Paul Valéry, on Proust 
but not Proust himself with any comfort) to apply the English tempera- 
ment to the monumental work. We may now verify privately the critics and 
the polite talk,and even set in motion at our own sweet wills the singularly 
complete apparatus for criticising itself which it contains. The late 
Charles Scott-Moncrieff was able to see the penultimate volume of his 
translation through the press before he died. ‘The English version is at a 
standstill, one volume short*, and, all things considered, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate. Only in that last part of all, Le T. emps Retrouvé, with 
‘its unexpected collection of fairly happy endings and its consummate 
‘return to the beginning of the cycle, must one stumble through the ob- 
-scurity of the original. Wek : 
We may trust the linguists who inform us that we cannot wish for a more 
faithful translation, and may accept, if we choose, the less compelling 
‘suggestion that where Scott-Moncrieff took liberties it was only in 
obedience to his cherished axiom that the reader should never be allowed to 
Cee Tee 


* Swann’s Wa , Within a Budding Grove, and The Guermantes Way are published by 
‘ Messrs. Chatto Ee widis the remaining volumes by Messrs. Alfred Knopf—the last 
The Sweet Cheat Gone, at tos. 6d. 
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forget he is reading an un-English book. Certainly we have the evidence 
of our senses that a translation could hardly be more beautiful. There even 
seems reason to suppose that it is, in some ways, more beautiful than the 
original. The French critics, differing in so much, unite to deny music to 
Proust’s style, and the possessor of an English ear, to whatever degree 
misled by what it supposes to be the native rhythms of his favourite 
passages, can hardly question such authority. Nevertheless, quite often in 
the early volumes of the translation, and intermittently through the later, 
the English ear is overcome by the downright musical beauty of the 
language. It fills Swann’s Way with an extraordinary variety of tunes, 
delicate and ponderous, complicated to the verge of counterpoint, or simple 
like folk-song. Thus, to take the first examples which offer themselves in 
the first volume of Swann’s Way : . 
When, on a summer evening, the resounding sky growls like a tawny lion, and 
everyone is complaining of the storm, it is along the ‘‘Meseglise way” that my fancy 
strays alone in ecstasy, inhaling, through the noise of falling rain, the odour of 

invisible and persistent lilac-trees. 4 


But when from a long-distant past nothing subsists, after the people are dead, 
after the things are broken and scattered, still, alone, more fragile, but with more 
vitality, more unsubstantial, more persistent, more faithful, the smell and taste of — 
things remain poised a long time, like souls, ready to remind us, waiting and hoping 
for their moment, amid the ruins of all the rest ; and bear unfaltering, in the tiny 
and almost impalpable drop of their essence, the vast structure of recollection. 


Its memorial stones, beneath which the noble dust of the Abbots of Combray, 
who were buried there, furnished the choir with a sort of spiritual pavement, were 
themselves no longer hard and lifeless matter, for time had sweetened and softened 
them, and made them melt like honey and flow beyond their proper margins, either 
surging out in a milky, frothing wave, washing from its place a florid gothic capital, 
drowning the white violets of the marble floor ; or else reabsorbed into their limits, 
contracting still further a crabbed Latin inscription, bringing a fresh touch of fantasy 
into the arrangement of its curtailed characters, closing together two letters. of some 
word of which the rest were disproportionately scattered. 


and, one random example of innumerable straightforward simple effects, 


almost, one might say, of popular melody : ee 
I will seek my way again, I will turn a corner’. . . but . . . the goal is in my 
heatt. 2. ee 


A comparison of texts reveals that these passages are almost word for word 
versions, and that where they differ the music is not so much enhanced 
_as the pic ure and the sense. Thus, in the first passage, “ tawny lion ” 

has been substituted for “ béte fauve”’; in the second “ broken and 
scattered ” is an improvement upon plain “ destruction”, the helpful 
word “ still” has been inserted and the idea of poising emphasised ; 
and in the third, “‘ milky frothing wave ” comes in, improperly some may 
feel, for “ un flot blond.” Though these are certainly poetical improve- 
ments it is not certain that they improve the rhythms of the passages. 
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But, however that may be, enough of the verbal framework is unchanged to 
prompt some interesting surmises. Did Proust, who idolised and had 
translated Ruskin, lean unconsciously (as unconsciously, that is to say, aS 
he was able) upon the structures peculiar to sustained and balanced 
English prose ? Are the breathless agonies which Englishmen experience in 
their attempts on the original, in a sense the fault of the English language ? 
And, most exciting of all, is it possible that Remembrance of Things Past is a 
better book than A La Recherche du Temps Perdu? The mere possibility is 
‘gratifying ; but in the troubled state of nations it might be politically 
‘disastrous to expand upon it. 
Bee * * * 
__ There stretch the ten volumes of English prose, capped by Le Temps 
_Retrouvé. 'They are known to represent the work of two sick men, one of 
them inseparable from his malady, and to deal more thoroughly than 
‘English taste approves, or English magistrates ordinarily allow, with 
curiosities of sex. They have the reputation of being founded upon the 
life-history of a social climber, and are known to contain vast tracts of 
boredom. May the English nation settle downto them with a clear 
conscience and with any expectation of pleasure and profit ? We may be 
flattered to learn from M. Pierre-Quint that it is a question which Proust 
asked himself—and answered without any proper understanding of our 
‘national broadness of mind. ‘‘ When M. de Charlus appears,” he wrote.to 
i friend, ‘‘ you will see that people everywhere will turn their backs on me, 
ind the English especially.” 
_ The objection that the work smells of the sick-room is not of any 
real importance. It does, of course ; and it has its nauseating moments, 
particularly towards the end. Nevertheless it is highly unreasonable to 
complain of maladies in an artist, and people who make too much of 
Proust’s, while they may be allowed to like what they like and recommended 
‘not to proceed with the details of their discomforture, beg the critical 
question and rather cut themselves off from literature in general. Genius 
has many mansions, and not the least imposing shelters those unfortunates 
who wring their works out of the abnormal sensitiveness of their bodies. 
n Proust the genius is sometimes subordinated to the physical jangling 
of his nerves, which, on the other hand, often raises him to the pitch of 
ecstacy. He exists by his neurosis, and is valuable because of it. We have 
n him, if the phrase may be admitted, an apotheosis of hyperesthesia, 
and on that understanding we must take him or leave him—together 
‘with a numberof the best authenticated practitioners in the history of art. 
__ The complaint of indecency is more serious. Proust timidly sketches 
a defence to it more than once in the course of the book, and was always 
“worrying about its possible effect on readers. That his melancholy prog- 
‘nostications have not been justified, or his expostulations much needed, 
is due to his sane and scientific view of sexual morbidity and his exceptional 
delicacy of touch. He feared the slinking congratulations of the old satiated 


-sadists no less than the neglect of the English, but he need not have 
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concerned himself. If there is one thing which Villiers Street cannot j 
endure it is the attitude of the biologist. It finds this kind of phrasing 
unintelligible : 


Mme. de Vaugoubert was really a man. Whether she had always been one, or had _ 
grown to be as I saw her, matters little, for in either case we have to deal with one 
of the most touching miracles of nature which, in the latter alternative especially, 
makes the human kingdom resemble the kingdom of flowers. 


Nevertheless those apologists would seem to exaggerate who claim that 
Proust insisted so much on sexual perversions simply to give balance and 
proper proportion to his study of the social stage. He never upheld the 
claim. The phenomenon interested him tremendously and he consciously 
gave it undue prominence ; but he never treats it, as the abnormal always" 
do, as a sort of cadet branch of normality. He picks out, with that soft 
ridicule which only the French novelist really understands, his creature 
Charlus’ conviction that hardly three persons in ten are untainted. His 
delicacy is such that a sensitive English critic, reviewing Ctttes of the Plain, 
was able to remark without a trace of paradox that ‘‘ Proust is an en- 
thusiasm which one may occasionally criticise but for which there is never 
need to blush.” It was justly said ; yet it must be admitted that the occasions 
upon which the reader is required to ov iaiee the singleness of thought 
and agility of style which spare his blushes might with advantage be less" 
frequent. . 
Proust also defends himself more than once against the charge of 
snobbery—here with less success but with less need, one feels, for blessed, « 
as none can deny, is the analytical novelist who is on easy terms with ducal 
families. “(Le monde” immediately provides the student of human conduct 
with opportunities which he might seek for ever in vain in the society more 
pope to his kind. It provides him with an assortment of types ideal for 
is purpose (chosen, in fact, for a similar purpose), and allows him to 
depict them in surroundings where they are not confused by the trivial 
necessities of common life. And, most important of all, it sets these types 
performing without cessation, according to their various capacities, quaint 
rituals of great antiquarian and biological interest. The natural-historian 
who chooses to watch man is fortunate above his fellows. An ornithologist 
cannot be always sure of finding his fowl engaged upon territorial contests 
or grave matrimonial dances; one learned man must take pot-luck for weeks 
with an opera glass, and another with a deep sea dredge ; but the novelist 
has only to move in society to be unendingly presented with some of the 
oddest and most complicated of human usages in practically the pure 
state. And when all is said, Proust was probably no deeper in snobbery 
than Robert Browning, and had a better excuse. 3 
The imputation of obscure writing must be admitted, with some few 
qualifications, and constitutes perhaps the most serious bar of all to the 
intending reader. Proust was born in the right age, the age of self-con- 
sciousness, but at the wrong end of it. Turning from the delights of jazz and : 
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of speed, nowadays, we regard an artist’s struggles for utterance with pro- 
found impatience. When we are not being lightly amused we have little 
time to spare from being taken about by engines. It is a pity ; but even so 
_ the position 1s not necessarily hopeless. 

His most violent enemies cannot escape the conviction that Proust’s 
obscurities are not the products of a muddled head or any defect of style, 
_ but deliberate and pondered effects. In his youth he had written some of 
the best parodies in the French language—and parodies of such clear 
writers as Renan and Flaubert. One might be confident, therefore, even if 

the first volumes were not so lucid as they are and the later had not such 
lucid intervals, that there is method in his tediousness. So much, rightly 
considered, is half the battle. Some of his French critics, moreover, have 
applied themselves to the guidance of the possibly fatigued reader. M. 
Pierre-Quint, with insight and patience, has extracted some good hard 
general laws from the tenuous pages of analysis in the later volumes.* 
__M. Benjamin Crémieux has suggested that the typical rambling sentence 
of Proust is intended to catch the rhythm of consciousness. Manifestly, 
consciousness proceeds from sensation to thought and then to some kind 
of co-ordination. We feel, we think about our feelings, and then we 
compare them. In the same way, says M. Crémieux, Proust’s standard 
_ sentence starts with an observation already soaked in memory, turns it this 
_way and that under the scrutiny of reason, and finally crowns the whole 
_ with a metaphor or string of metaphors. It has its roots in the unconscious 
_and breaks into a flower of images. The formula sounds rather cut and 
_ dried, perhaps, but actually it solves a surprising number of difficult pages. 
Here is a random and not very involved example. The hero, or narrator, 
_has been passing in the train a dull series of stations—Incarville, Marcou- 
ville, Doville and so forth : 
| . nothing could have reminded me less than these dreary names, made up of 
___ sand, of space too airy and empty and of salt, out of which the termination “ ville” 
___ always escaped, as the “‘ fly ” seems to spring out from the end of the word “‘ butter- 
_ fly ”—nothing could have reminded me less of those other names, Roussainville or 
_. Martinville, which, because I had heard them pronounced so often by my great- 
_ aunt at table, in the dining-room, had acquired a certain sombre charm in which 
_ were blended perhaps extracts of the flavour of ‘‘ preserves,” the smell of the fire 
~ of logs and of the pages of one of Bergotte’s books, the colour of the stony front of 
_ the house opposite, all of which things still to-day when they rise like a gaseous 
_ bubble from the depths of my memory preserve their own specific virtue through all 
_ the successive layers of rival interests which must be traversed before they reach the 
surface. 


_ The obscurities become darker as the book approaches its end, not so 
much because the writing becomes more hurried (although this is in- 
creasingly apparent) as because the subject matter slowly loses its interest. 


4 *His book, which is still the most useful introduction, if not the most profound, and 
E. contains as well as criticism an-excellent biography and some extracts from letters, is 
_ fortunately available in an English translation—Marcel Proust, his Life and Work. By 
i. Leon Pierre-Quint. Knopf. 18s. 
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Proust begins to repeat himself, to grind over and over again the tiniest 
scraps of psychological truism and, worst of all, to give more and more 
undivided attention to a love affair which would be flabby under the 
lightest handling. In The Captive, after the fine passages about the 
Duchess de Guermantes’ country fashions of speech, the wheel begins to” 
turn with a most nerve-racking smallness over the evidence for Albertine’s 
misconduct, (such as her behaviour when caressed), until the reader, 
fascinated past sympathy to the verge of paralysis by the lover’s pitiable” 
condition, squirms with weariness and disgust. Yet even here there are 
magnificent intermissions, and the description of Albertine asleep has the 
quality of a-great poem. The Sweet Cheat Gone is for some pages heart-_ 
rending in its pathos. Albertine has run away and the news is brought 
that she is dead. Variations upon these two themes occupy nearly the 
whole of the volume, and are enthralling for perhaps a third of it. Butthe 
great characters, Charlus and Saint-Loup, have almost dropped out of the 
novel by now (though they make a fitful reappearance in Le Temps Reirouvé), 
and gradually, with a nightmarish conviction that there is only Proust and 
oneself in the world, one is irresistibly propelled, shuddering and helpless, — 
ie nearer to the coarse, “‘ slow-motion ”’ close-up of Albertine remem 
ered. : : : 
The obscurities, then, are very real and steadily progressive. In Swann’s 
Way, Within a Budding Grove and The Guermantes’ Way they are amply 
illuminated by the beauty of the language, and by the masterly drawing of © 
character and the humour which plays round it. In Cities of the Plain” 
they begin to bear heavily. After that they grow rapidly more impene- 
trable, but may be resolved, even at the worst, by a humble approach, by 
careful and repeated readings, or by the knowledge of their methods and 
of what one may expect to find at the back cf them. ie 
The prospect is hardly inviting ; and the question arises—Is Remem- 
brance of Things Past worth all this trouble ? is 
* * * 
It is strange that nobody seems to have thought of asking this question 
before. It seems to be a simpler question than is usually asked of 
criticism ; and that is just as well, perhaps, since Proust has been too much | 
criticised as it is. It would be dangerous work to devise fresh judgments, | 
and invidious to seek fresh discoveries where Mr. Saintsbury, followed by 
a host of the most critical Englishmen, has passed by behind the whole | 
intellectual power of France. The few questions which really repay the 
asking, the questions on the score of Proust’s value, may be put under the. 
prophetic correction of these distinguished Europeans and of Proust 
imself, | i 
Upon the first question—What is Remembrance of Things Past ?—there is 
small dissension. All parties substantially agree that it is a new thing in 
literature. The romance in the shape of personal memoirs is not un- 
common, but Proust’s standpoint definitely is. He applied himself deliber- 
ately to a psychological axiom before which our most modern novelists, 
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while they mumble a continual lip-service, flutter in vain. Oliver Wendell 
_ Holmes’ formula that a given character, Jones, has five (I think it is five) 
personalities, Jones’ Jones, Brown’s Jones, and so on, has been considerably 
_ extended of late. Our conception of the people we know is known to be a 
# much more multiple affair, and to be the more multiple the better we know 
_ them. We vary from moment to moment according to the state of our 
_ viscera and the movements of our memories—and so do they, according to 
_ theirs. We see them not only through our own eyes but through the 
_ yes of other persons in ever changing proportions, through their own, 
and, again, through the flux of our memories and preconceptions. When 
_ they speak to us they speak in words to which we have given our own in- 
~ communicable meanings and to which we accord different degrees of atten- 
tion. Time changes them—and litters our minds. We think about them 
in their absence and distort them. We associate them with sceneries and 
tunes and with more unlikely things. A properly scientific novelist cannot 
but say, faced with this novel situation, that a romance in the form of 
_ memoirs should be true to the facts of the consciousness ; and this is the 
__ chief of the labours to which Proust addressed himself, with his untiring 
_ mental energy and quite unusual memory. : bi 
It is principally for this reason, of course, that his subject matter be- 
' comes less varied and duller as he proceeds. As he begins to know his 
__ characters, so their outlines shift and widen. Albertine, for example, in 
_ Within a Budding Grove is nothing but a clear-cut little character, vividly 
__ making acquaintances at the sea-side quite like the young lady out ofa novel 
_ by Mr. Wells. In the next volume or so she slowly grows diffuse, a. pro- 
cess which for a while increases her charm; but by the time she has 
decided to go to live with the narrator she has become a swirling haze of 
motives. Nothing she does is certain and everything she says has a hundred 
- meanings. | 7 
It is agreed by all parties, too, that Proust’s technique is remarkably 
_well-adapted for his purpose. His use of metaphors (upon which an 
interesting and learned little thesis has just been written*) is a case in point ; 
and it is most instructive to watch him choosing them, like a painter from 
his palette. His favourite one is made up out of water or fish and provides 
the suggestion of a vast aquarium which he so manages that the currents 
of a neighbouring but unattainable world play through whole pages. 
The description of a representation of Phedre at the Opera, for instance, 
in which a deep-sea light immerses actors, audience and the personages in 
the boxes for ten pages, is a marvellous feat of prose-colour. 
The second question—What is it all about ?—admits, contrary to the 
general opinion, not only of expert but of several superficial answers 
like any other novel. First and foremost, it is about Proust himself, pessi- 
-mistic, analytical and unimaginably over-sensitised, capable of detecting a 
thousand nuances in a handshake or the way a man wears his monocle, and 
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: * Marcel Proust, sa Révelation Psychologique. Par Arnaud Dandieu. Oxford University 
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perceiving instantly the conventional lies of civilisation. He wakes in bed, — 
and through some freak of his bodily attitude is taken through time to this — 
or that bedroom in which he slept as a child and to fringes of the forgotten — 
history surrounding it. He dips a piece of cake in his tea or steps on un- — 
even paving-stones and recovers fragments of his past to which, upon © 
deliberate extension of the method, other fragments adhere until, sweeping ~ 
backwards and forwards, most of his childhood and adolescence is re- } 
newed and operative in his adult consciousness. This story he tells as it is 
evoked, saturating it with the light of his adult intelligence and sometimes 
stretching it (a habit which is the greatest technical blemish of the book) — 
upon other systems of reference to which he could not have had access. — 
he events thus traced by some almost imperceptible disturbance of the _ 
surface above them and recovered from the viscous layers of the dormant 
memory (where they lie preserved intact, like houses in the lava of Pompeii, 
while all that is consciously remembered in the light of day is renovated — 
beyond recognition), provide in Swann’s Way, it is generally agreed, one 
of the most beautiful stories of childhood in any language ; and in the 
other volumes, fading away but for a moment focussed again in Le Temps 


Retrouvé, they tinge the dullest parts of the story with their brightercolours. 


Meanwhile, round this personal existence, symbols of the social history of — 
France during the radical changes of 1880-1900 emerge and take shape. 
In one group are the aristocrats of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, dining, — 
loving, misbehaving, and insolently walking abroad, like great antidiluy- 
vians, all in various primal stages of evolution, unaware that they are out- 
dated ; and in a second group, like small new mammals, stalking these older 
larger lords of creation with infinite stealth and with unheard-of weapons— ~ 
money, smugness and blank bad taste—are the Verdurins and their crew, 
successful bourgeois and rising artists. Behind this contest is a background, 
itself seething in innumerable minor wars, of servants, doctors, lawyers, 
villagers, officials and such sorts of people (like no fauna of geological or 
Darwinian import—like nothing so much, indeed and alas, as the different 
norms of our common humanity). The whole cataclysm manifests 
itself amid some of the loveliest landscapes and courtliest drawing-rooms in — 
France. 

Into this turmoil the narrator (the pseudo-Proust, Proust’s Proust, so 
to say) introduces himself as soon as he becomes attractively adolescent _ 
and has the opportunity ; and thereafter he spends his ripening adult 
activities in running between aristocrats and bourgeois like notane so much 
as a Boswell of Lords, trailing the meditation of his different loves about 
with him as he goes, and fondly enquiring, between soirées, into the 
jealousy without which he seems to have been incapable of sustaining any 
passion. And at the end of the cycle, when all the contests are composed, 
save only the assaults of age, he revises through the memory of a recent 
drawing-room his memories, from the nearest past, of all those people who 
are changed or dead, and of how the Verdurins, and worse, are enthroned 
among the princes ; for, as a consensus of experts has justly decided, the 
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_ true hero of the novel is the Modern Movement, and the villain is Time. 
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Two questions remain to ask, perhaps—What does it teach us? and 
Will it “ live ” ?—although at bottom, these are hardly promising questions 
to ask of any work of art. Proust himself was of the opinion that reading 
teaches us the good manners of the intellect. This his own group of 
volumes certainly does, and teachesus in addition (itis aform of intellectual 
good manners) to approach without fear such books as the poems of Donne 
and the Prophetic Books of Blake. 

What chance it has of surviving in its entirety, of becoming one huge 
classic, has been much debated and is still unknown. Swann’s Way would 
appear to be as sure of survival as any work of contemporary hands. Of the 
other volumes with their gathering shadows not even the most fervent of 
psychological professors has cared to make predictions. They will remain 
very much alive so long as there are readers for them, so much is certain ; 
and that may be, who knows, as long as readers have minds, and intelli- 
gence is fostered in board-schools. Stranger and more wearisome books 
have become immortal in this sense, have survived the ages to figure in 
examination-papers of advanced literature, by reason of their unassailable, 


_and not generally bacon strength or sincerity. Even at its most weari- 
some and when it 


as practically ceased to be beautiful at all, Remembrance 
of Things Past is still recognisable as the work of a great psychologist and a 


__ most honest man who was a poet on his day. Posterity will have no choice 


but to call it the first really subjective novel ; so much can be predicted 


without flouting the Nemesis which waits upon the most modest of 
critical utterances. For the rest, it seems safe to say that it contains 
- implicit initsstructure, but easily detachable, a few hundreds of aphorisms 
as imperishable as La Rochefoucauld’s. Here is a mere handful of them 


the outcome of a very casual search mainly conducted in the later volumes , 


The good and bad qualities which a person presents to us, exposed to view on the 
surface of his or her face, rearrange themselves in a totally different order if we 
approach them from another angle. 

A man sometimes has been so good to a woman, in the hope of winning her, 
that he refrains from declaring his passion in order to preserve for his goodness 
an air of nobility. 

Pleasure is . . . like photography. What we take in the presence of the beloved 
object is merely a negative film ; we develop it later, when we are at home, and have 


~ “once again found at our disposal that inner dark-room, the entrance to which is 


barred to us so long as we are with other people. 

It is in moments of illness that we are compelled to recognise that we live not 
alone, but chained to a creature of a different kingdom, whole worlds apart, who has 
no knowledge of us and by whom it is impossible to make ourselves understood : 
our body. 

Genius . . . springs less from seeds of intellectual and social refinement superior 
to those of other people than from the faculty of transposing and so transforming 
them. To heat a liquid over an electric lamp one requires to have not the strongest 
lamp possible, but one of which the current can cease to illuminate, can be diverted 
so as instead of light to give heat. 
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. that fictitious summary of their domestic existence which hostesses are pleased — 
to offer to their guests on ceremonial occasions. 
There is nothing that so much alters the material qualities of the voice as the 
presence of thought behind what one is saying. 
It is, no doubt, the existence of our body, which we may compare to a jar con- 
taining our spiritual nature, that leads us to suppose that all our inward bien our. 
past joys, all our sorrows, are pereptually in our possession. 


It is simply from want of the creative spirit that we do not go to the full extent of 
suffering. 


There are people whose faces assume a quite unusual beauty and majesty the 
moment they cease to look out of their eyes. 


We remember an atmosphere because girls were smiling in it. 
In jealousy we have to some extent to make trial of sufferings of every sort and 
degree, before we arrive at the one which seems appropriate. 


Whoever is to get pleasure from Proust, certainly the editors of tear-off 
calendars might get profit. 
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BLACK PASTURES 


By ROBERT HERRING 


I 
DO not know if any of the solemn gentlemen who have so assuredly 
written that Othello is this and that, a general, a thinker, a man in- 
capable of thought, a dreamer (aren’t we all ?) or Queen Elizabeth 
herself, have noticed that Shakespeare sets his phrase “ the spirit- 
stirring drum” between the “ shrill trump ” and “ear-piercing fife.” 
They have no need to, because the poetry is not their business ; but that 
is where I come in, and I am always so pleased that the spiritual effect of 
the drum is sandwiched between the two merely noisy instruments. If 
you are searching for a modern literature that livingly creates out of 
creative life, you must find, I think, must sooner or later become aware of, 
a strange, spirit-stirring throbbing that accompanies the main stream of the 
deep (but noisy) river of modern literature—a deep but unmistakable 
throbbing that fits in with life as you meet and know it. When you have 
heard this, you find that it is not underneath the deep river, but above it ; 
it is above and beneath at the same time. It is the tree-bound Ariel calling 
to the Ariel that is girdling the world, and also it is the free spirit that is in 
these particular, these Negro, books, calling to you, shut up in your own 
funny tree of conventional half-acceptance. 
___. Go into a bookshop and ask, quaintly, for “‘the newest in modern 
 literature.’’ You will be offered at the moment Brief Candles, The Sweet 
_ Cheat Gone or Ash Wednesday. If the shop is very modern, you may be 
offered a guide to Ulysses or a handbook to Work in Progress. So there 
you are—in a modern bookshop. But if you are kept waiting, as you are 
bound to be, you may pick up Mrs. Robeson’s book* or Green Pastures,+ 
and you will either put it down again or you will say “ I will have this— 
and take it with me.” For in either, just opening the pages, you will find a 
hint of something, a hint missing from other “ modern literature,” of 
largeness and ease, of greeting the unknown day while still rising from the 
just-experienced night. I call it simplicity, but let that pass, because no one 
knows what that is, and it would be very like any of the authors you have 
_ turned down to open a discussion on the subject. You know . . . “ it all 
. depends what you mean by simplicity > ease literary parties ; yes, the 
waiting-room for purgatory. But this thing, this serious welcome of life, 
which radiates from books about the green pastures of dark singers, is 
rather like sunlight. Warming and expanding and straightforward (it all 
_ depends what you mean by “ straightforward ”) and like the sun—we 
- don’t get much of it here. Like the sun also, it is dangerous if submitted 
to in large quantities without knowing about it. Like the Emperor Jones, 
you are liable to go round in circles till you come on your own pursuers. 
~~ * Paul Robeson, Negro : by Eslanda Goode Robeson, Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
+ Green Pastures : by Marc Connelly. Gollancz. 6s. 
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O’Neill’s Emperor was Paul Robeson’s first success in London—and 
one cannot mention Mrs. Robeson’s book without linking it up with his 
latest, Othello, in the curious child’s-Academy production at the Savoy. 
He says there, as no one else can say, ‘“‘ This only is the witchcraft I have 
used.” Humbly, haughtily, a little sneeringly ; because he has been called 
on to explain how he, a dark man, won a white girl’s heart and it has been 
suggested by an old, old man (they always make the senators look like a 
conference of Santa Clauses studying winter conditions in Venice) that he 
used forced and indirect courses, by which they mean mixtures and drams, 
to ‘‘ poison”? Desdemona’s affections. And “‘ this only was my witch- 
craft,” says Othello in effect, “I used nothing but natural eloquence. 
And be sure he smiled inside when he said it, for whatever Othello was, 
hew as race-problem, and race-problem to-day is Negro, as Mr. Robeson 
knows when he acts the part—acts it with the natural eloquence of his — 
race more than with the tutored art of the dramatic academy. 

And Mrs. Robeson has it. The author of Green Pastures has it. How 
else could so many survive the shock of reading familiar events in a dialect 
so different from that to which we are accustomed in the Bible ? Read 
Christ offering flowers, when He sups with Mary and Martha in A Certam 
Jesus, and says “‘ I can’t tell you how much I like them,” and you will see 
what natural eloquence is—and isn’t. If Mrs. Robeson were not eloquent, 
her book would be rather embarrassing ; it is always embarrassing when a 
book is written about a young man, alive or recently dead, and books by 
women about their husbands of any age are almost invariably difficult : 
I always think the Papal Index could be so useful on this score. But Mrs. 
Robeson is embarrassed neither by writing the book nor by being her sub- 
ject’s wife ; she conveys the feeling that, being the latter, it is essential to 
her to write the former, and because she knows what she wants to do and 
what she can do, which is to give a broad and energetic portrait of her 
husband, she avoids most of the pitfalls which beset a book of this kind. 
She writes as she wants to, as is natural to her. It never seems to occur to 
her that, because she knows so well what she wants to say, that that is a 
stumbling=block, toward ssaying it. She is completely herself. Paul Robe- 
son, Negro is written with a natural expressiveness. Telling the story of 
Mr. Robeson’s life, it is a book which those who know nothing about the 
Negro will appreciate as much as those who know the people and the 
places of ihich she writes. It is short, though illustrated ; it seems too 
short. One cannot help feeling that if there is so much there must be 
more, and one pictures Mrs. Robeson preparing for future editions the 
cuttings of Othello, as she has collected those of Paul Robeson’s other 
victories on field, stage and platform. 

Hers is a book about an artist ; one could say the same presumably of 
the other work (indeed it would be blasphemous not to), but Green Pas- 
tures 1s primarily the work of an artist. It creates in words the heaven that 
is seen in the unlettered Negro’s mind. There is nothing odd in reading of 
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_ a literally Negro heaven, and what could have been odder for Negroes 
_ than to be brought up on ideas of a white world, and to be offered beyond 


that only a white heaven ? Mr. Robeson once said in an interview : “ Being 


_ the only coloured character of importance in all his great works, Othello 
_ haturally always interested me.” Naturally. But how peculiar it must be 


to find only one character of one’s own colour in all a poet’s works ! It 


_ would happen to us, you will say, if we read Japanese plays—but then we 
_ can always read our own, whereas the Negro, till quite recently, had none of 


his own to read. He had to read plays written in the English tongue—and 
he found Othello the only coloured character of any importance in Shakes- 


_ peare, and he warmed to him. It is odd, but when you come to think of it, 


it is much odder that Othello should be there at all. Shakespeare wrote 


about him in the seventeenth century; he wasn’t considered a divine 


_ poet then, he was an actor, a dramatist who patched other people’s plays 
_and wrote some of his own, a “ harlotry player ”’ and a careless writer of 


grand language. And in the seventeenth century he wrote a tragedy on 


: mepoems . . . which may have existed then, but have enlarged and 


ramified beyond belief in succeeding centuries down to our own. And 


__ Negroes read that tragedy because for a long time they had none of their 
_ own to read. If you want to know the tragedies they did and do have, 
_.there is Walter White’s Rope and Faggot. It is one of the books which have 
not come over to England, and that is one of the reasons why, in reviewing 
_ these two new black books, I remember the others. They relate to each 
_ other and they relate to a larger thing which we must know about if we 
are to benefit from them. 


Negro literature follows two streams. One points to America, the other 


leads from Africa. The latter includes such books as Black April*, Black 


Majesty}, The Magic Island}, Batouala|| and Nigger to Nigger§. The 


former shows the novels of Walter White and Nina Larsen, Rudolf 


_ Fisher’s Walls of Fertcho, Campbell’s Black Sadie, J. W. Johnson’s Auto- 
_ biography of an Ex-Coloured Man, and the poetry of Countée Cullen and 


_ Langston Hughes. Whether Paul Robeson, Negro points to America or 


_ Africa, only Mr. Robeson can say ; that is its ratson d’étre. It leaves one 
convinced that his career is beginning, a career people can follow with 
more understanding now that they know the encouragements and difh- 


culties he met. Black April and Scarlet Sister Mary** link on, through 
_ Mamba’s Daughterst+ to Black Sadie, the story of a black girl’s rise to 
be a famous actress, to modern life, to Negroes in modern society. But 
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_ they also lead one back to the original sources ; one follows the drums to 
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Haiti, to Africa—not to the Africa of Marcus Garvey, not to Liberia, the — 
republic of freed slaves represented in the League of Nations, and ably — 
described in The Land of the Pepper Bird—but to the Africa of Migeod and 
Talbot, to the Poru, The Leopard Society, the stool of Ashanti and the — 
annual Customs themselves. I think one has to know these, though they © 
are outside my present scope, if one is to appreciate the many ways in 
which these sources bubble up, alike in The Wooing of Fezebel Pettyfer* 
and in Hughes’ Our Land, and his wonderful poem, As I Grow Older, — 
telling how the wall rose between him and his vision, how the shadow fell © 
—the shadow that he is black : | 
My hands ! 
My dark hands ! 
Break through the wall ! 


Race-problem enters in of course. How else could Paul Robeson’s Othello — 
be quite what it is—not what the scholars might say, but a man out of © 
place, among strangers, a man not understanding the cold North ? Not a 
man whose merely animal jealousy breaks down civilisation, but a man _ 
whose ideas of morality are outraged by the very goddess who represented 
them. That is why Paul Robeson speaks the lines: “It is the cause, it is — 
the cause, my soul ”’ so calmly, so sorrowfully—because he regards the - 
death of Desdemona as a necessary sacrifice. Half the difficulties, at least, — 
and half the experiences a Negro has are due to race-problem. But that 
is no reason for saying that when he writes about it, the result is propa- 
ganda. Propaganda comes only when he writes well; in the mere fact 
of existing, Negro literature is propaganda—not for recognition of a 
black man in a white world, but for recognition of the fact that the world | 
is black and white. You cannot dismiss Fire in the Flint} as propaganda. | 
It was so dismissed, but that did not affect it; there it is, a tragedy. © 
Kenneth Harper, a black doctor, sets up a practice in a Southern town, © 
which is unpopular. He can operate only in Atlanta. He becomes more ~ 
- unpopular because he is the best doctor in the town, and is even called in © 
as a last resort to a white woman’s daughter. Next day he goes to Atlanta 
on a case. While he is away, his sister is assaulted by white boys, and his 
brother is lynched for taking revenge on them. The white patient’s father 
in gratitude sets out to warn him not to return, but Harper misses him, and 
when the girl grows worse, and he goes out to the house, the Klu Klux © 
Klan have all the evidence they need. It never occurs to them that he can 
have gone to a white house with the husband away for anything but sexual 

adventure. He is lynched. Events pile up as in a novel by Hardy ; there — 
is indeed something of Hardy’s personal pact with Fate. But it is tragedy — 
in which race propaganda is only raw material, and if some people call it, 
lifelessly, ‘‘ a contribution to literature,”’ the answer is that there is more — 
where that came from. 
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There is a great deal more, and not all of it is good. Negro literature 
has suffered from too much praise. If one Negro book is a success, both 
publishers and reviewers become less chary. ‘There is also the difficulty 
_ that many Negro books have an interest as sociology which they do not 
_ possess as literature. Till more is known of the racial scene, how can this 
_be made clear ? I frequently order books which I know are not worthy to 
sit beside Tropic Death* or Canet, because they fill in a gap. Negro 
_ literature is so new, so close to its subject, so living, that every book 
teflects the racial background, and faced with that background, literary 
interest dwindles. But then most of our own novels, so excellently, so 
_ cleverly written, have no background, they fit nowhere, and all they reflect 
_ 1s a nipped Narcissus without the courage to drown. There are two Negro 
authors who may or may not be the best, but they give me the most 
pleasure, and so are the ones I can best write about—Langston Hughes 
_and Jean Toomer. They seem to me to be the highest achievements in a 
literature that is so humming, so vital that we forget that it has existed 
for less than two hundred years. 


The first Negro poem in English - written and published in 1761, its 
_ author being a slave owned by Joseph Lloyd of Queen’s Village, Long 
_ Island. Phillis Wheatley is generally thought to be the first poet of her 
race, but in Poetry by American Negroes it is laid down that whereas her 
first poem did not appear till 1770, Jupiter Hammon had written An 
_ Evening Thought—Salvation by Christ, with Penitential Cries in the very 
_year when she was brought to America, a slave of eight years. Both of 
_ these poets came straight from Africa, though it does not appear in their 
_ verse, which indeed until lately has been the fault of most Negro poetry. 
Irony has always dogged the race, and it is curious to find that the first 
poet was named Jupiter, a name meaning “ Prince of light’; a prince, 
_ moreover, whose priests wore white, to whom white animals were sacrificed 
_ (let my people go !), to whom white was set apart as the special colour to do 
_ him honour. These are the associations of the name borne by Mr. Lloyd’s 
_ slave, who did somehow, in eighteenth-century slavery, manage to write, 
_ just as Phillis Wheatley, fourteen years only after leaving Africa, was able 
_ to compose quite passable imitations of contemporary poetry. So passable 
_ were they indeed that when she came to London, the Lord Mayor gave 
_ her a volume of Milton, which was perhaps more irony, and the Countess 
_ of Huntingdon patronised her, which certainly was. There, adding to this 
- the fact that she lived, of all places, in Boston, we may leave her ; as we 
- may leave Jupiter Hammon, for their verse was not very good, though it 
was amazing of them to have written it. Richard Wright, incidentally, is 
_ publishing the poems of Phillis Wheatley, which like most American books 
can most easily be obtained from Bird’s, in Bedford Street, Strand. 
_ This is a long wandering from the play I set out to review, but that is 
~* By Eric Walrond. Boni &Liveright, NewYork. ss—s 
+ By Jean Toomer. Boni & Liveright. New York. 
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what happens when you graze on these black pastures. You go on and on i 
nibbling, till you are “‘ a long ways from home ”—or nearer it, as you hap- — 


pen to think. But it is of no value, and would, I hope, havenointerest, to — 
review Green Pastures or Paul Robeson, Negro without taking into account ~ 


the literature of which they form a part. Green Pastures, then, tells beauti- — 
fully simply, with no pomposity, how God made the world, and how He ~ 
had an agonising time trying to keep the people in it straight. “I only © 
hope it’s going to work out all right,” He says, ‘‘. . . even bein’ Gawd 
ain’t a bed of roses.’’ And even Gabriel gives trouble sometimes, for he 
will take his trump from the office hat-rack to blow it. But Gabrielisvery _ 
concerned, and suggests as a way of settling the world, “ How about 
cleanin’ up de whole mess of ’em an’ sta’tin’ all over agin with some other 
kind of animal ?” But God will not hear of it. “‘ No suh. No suh. Man 
is a kind of a pet of Mine and it ain’t right for Me to give up tryin’ to do 
somethin’ wid him.” God visits the earth from time to time, and helps 
those, like Moses and Noah, who are on the right track. But none of the 
schemes work, ‘‘caize dey went to de dogs again. And dey went into bond- 
age again. Only dis time it was in de City of Babylon.” ‘The ending, with — 
its rather sudden suggestion that the Crucifixion solves everything, does 
not take one with itso wellas the rest of the play, but to me at any rate that 
is because the play takes meso far. I did not pause in outlining the plot, to 
announce carefully that there is no hint of a stunt in the assumption of 
God working in an office, employing charwomen or smoking cigars. Read- 
ing the play, one finds nothing odd about it, and I am told that it acts far 
better than it reads. But these things are just metaphors, and I find them 
as easy to accept, to say the least, as our own rather chilling ones of glassy 


seas and many mansions, which have little to do with anything I have ever _ 


known or wished for. The Negro heaven here pictured has the v rtue of 
being just what “ these untutored black Christians ” imagine and want it © 
to be, a more or less perpetual fish-fry. The Lord appears at this fish-fry. 
Gabriel offers Him what the others are having, and it happens tobeboiled | 
custard and a cigar. ‘The Lord accepts them and asks how things are going. 
The angels cry, “‘ Fine an’ dandy, Lawd,” “ De best one yit, Lawd,” 
and throughout the scene there is a charming sense of ease and happiness, 
untroubled by any other possibility. Black angels have custard and cigars ; 
white angels have harps and clouds. It is a matter of metaphor, that is all. 
Or perhaps not all. ‘This Negro heaven is so understandable, so friendly. 
It is so direct. One knows where one is, and one says what one feels 
without dressing it up in a speech one never ordinarily uses. This quality 
you find all through Negro religious work, in Johnson’s God’s Trombones * 
(published here), in the Columbia records of Negro sermons, in the revival 
scens of Hallelujah and in the spirituals, grave such as I Feel Like My 
Time Ain’t Long, and gay, as in the song of the Flood : 
Some climbed a mountain, 
some climbed a hill, 
* Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
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some tried swimmin’ 

an’ I guess they’re swimmin’ still. 

Didn’t it rain, Lord, 

didn’t it rain ? 

Tell me, Noah, 

didn’t it rain ? 
And it is found in such scraps of conversation recorded by Adams as “ you 
kin lay anything to de devil but dat—he don’t never neglect he duty.” 
Rhythm enters in. Rhythm is the means by which you reach and express 
what you know so clearly you want. It is the direction the sap takes in 
giving life to the tree. When Robeson sings Didn’t it Rain?, he draws 
out the “ Noah.” He neglects, the purists say, the beat. “‘ Yes, mah good- 
ness,” he does all kinds of things that musically he should not do (if he 
were not a Negro), because his rhythm is sure. He knows that, however he 
chooses to let himself go on the “‘ No-ooo-ah,” he will make it up, he will 
get there, in the ‘‘ didn’t it rain?’ I don’t think I have ever heard him 
sing it quite the same, but the rhythm has been right every time, because 
he knows where he is going. And if we are to benefit from this rhythm, 
we too must know where we are going, otherwise our “‘ time ain’t long ” 
in these black pastures. 

It is of course amazing that, within so short a time since emancipation, 
and with it education, there should be any black books that are not only 
readable, but modernly satisfying. But I will not dwell on that or I shall 
start talking about the distance the Negro has travelled, and it is our own 


_ travelling in his lands of the spirit that occupies me. The bibliography of 


Elizabeth Green’s The Negro in Contemporary American Literature* con- 
tains hundreds of book by black writers about their own people. The. 
poets among these are, I think, the least interesting, not only because most 
of them so plainly want to be “ literary,’ but because the blues are so 
much better. The blues have a form of their own and a spirit of their own ; 
a grieving reiteration of theme, with a sudden break-through of decision or 
comment to clinch it. They are simple, but only in their diction—and it 
needs simple words to “ get” such complexity of emotion as Bessie 


_ Smith’s Cemetery Blues, in which the cemetery is the one place where you 
will always find your man ; once you have put him there, he can’t leave. 


Langston Hughes has the originality to recognise the blues—he works in 


their form and he has added to them many fine ones of his own, such as 


Homesick Blues, Po’ Boy Blues, and then Young Gal’s Blues : 


I’m gonna walk to de graveyard 
’Hind ma friend Miss Cora Lee. 
Gonna walk to de graveyard 
’*Hind ma dear friend Cora Lee 
Cause when I’m dead some 
Body’ll have to walk behind me. 


® University of North Carolina Press. 
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There are no fine epithets here, but the thought is free and unhindered, and 
it has a wicked drum-beat rhythm. It is not in the least like any other 
poetry—and it does not mean to be. Hughes seems to enjoy himself SO 
much more than the other Negro poets, such as McKay* and Countée 
Collen, pleasant things though they are in Colour} and Copper Sun {, and 
enjoyment is the test. His rhythms are panther-rhythms, supple and 
sensuous. McKay in his well-known “ Bananas ripe and green and ginger- 
root? comments. He stands on the river-bank and comments. But 
Hughes plunges in, and the river is not the same to one who is init. For 
one thing, your presence ripples and dislocates the surface. Hughes does 
not comment. He explores—he comes out, not with water to express the 
river, but with a dripping shell or a handful of glistening sand. Some- 
thing else, not just water. So when he uses saxophones and spittoons, brown 
dancers and the refrain ‘‘’Cause I don’t want to be blue,” these things are 
handed to us to show something else, besides themselves. Sand is given us 
and expresses water ; though at first sight nothing could be more opposite. 
Hughes’ are poems about lift-boys, waiters, dancers and prostitutes. 
Gin and gardenias seem to mingle their scent in them. It is neither the one 


nor the other, nor the night in which they concoct, but the fact that the 


_ night brings them out that matters. It is not the words, whatever they are, 
that Hughes cares for, but the experience that can find no others. Rooted — 
in actuality as they are, that is only the raw material for them. One poet 
may say : 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky, 


and that remains a statement . . . to me, at any rate. I say “ how true,” 
and wonder how the heart behaves when it is thus lifted, vaguely thinking 
that at this point the poem might have begun. Hughes says : 

De railroad bridge’s 

A sad song in de air,§ 


without mention of heart, but with no result of statement either. The 
arch hits the eyes, stirs the heart and is taken in by the mind ; at this point - 
the poem begins, when it is put out again by the mind, as a concrete image 
of what the arch has accomplished in the poet—made a sad song in the air 
by reminding of distant goals. I do not know which, if only one is, may be | 
poetry, because it is no good a thing being poetry if you do not get anything 
from it. If Hughes’, for argument’s sake, isn’t poetry, it is something else, 
and so we have two things. Critics can decide what it is, while I fling my 
arms wide in the face of this sun that lights rooms in me too often left cold 
and deserted. 3 
_ Jean Toomer does the same in his book Cane, published in 1923 ; I am 
indebted to Mrs. Robeson for having seen it. This book has, to begin with, 
* Harlem Shadows, Harcourt Brace. New York. ‘io oa 


Tt Harper, New York : also The Black Christ, Putnam. 
§ Fine Clothes to the Few. Knopf. 
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a good form, achieving itself in the three sections of primitive Georgian 
Negro, brown Washington Negro “ lifted by opportunity and contact into 
the anguish of self-conscious struggle ” and “ the educated, spiritually- 


_ stirring Negro.” Toomer writes daringly and newly within this. He is 
_ full of the happiest phrases. ‘‘ Dan gyrating nervously above the easy 
_ swing of his limbs,” “‘ the whole countryside seemed to flow into her eyes,” 
_ “ bubbling over with a joy he must spend now if the night is to contain it 


all.” One reads and is happy that a person should simply feel things in that 
way, should have the mind that such choice of words implies. And the 
words are used to trace cerebral rhythms. Nothing, as he says in one of his 
stories, ever really happens. That is, what happens is only the cause (the 
cause, my soul) that lets loose the currents of the mind. Toomer is at home 


~ in those currents. He swims light ; he is easy to read. It should by now 


be dawning on you that Cane is important and that you have never heard 
of it, because, like Fire in the Flint and The Weary Blues*, it has not been 
published over here. Fern and Kabnis are two of the most astonishing 
‘stories in Cane. Fern is a girl “ whose eyes desired nothing that you 
could give her.” ‘ There was,” therefore, “‘ no reason why they should 


_ withhold.” And Fern herself has never withheld; ‘‘ men were ever- 


astingly bringing her their bodies ”’ and then feeling bound to her. But 
the man in this story does not bring her his body. It does not seem neces- 


_ sary. It does not seem necessary even to say that their minds had contact. 


Fern falls in a trance. The countryside and “ something that I call God ” 
flowed into her eyes. She sang brokenly in the cane-brake, and they went 
back. “‘ Nothing ever really happened. Nothing ever came to Fern, not 
even I.”’ But the experience was there, and whether we live or are dead, 
depends on our experience and not our accomplishments. “‘ The thing 
from her that made my throat catch vanished. Its passing left her visible 


_ ina way I’d thought but never seen.” 


Toomer’s book is full of man’s mind, relationships and the resolutions of 
experience “‘ made visible in a way” we have thought but never read. 
There is the story of Bona, a white girl and Paul, a college man she has not 
yet found as black-blooded. He goes to take her out : 


And then for no tangible reason her spirits drop. Without them she is nervous and 
slightly afraid. She resents this. Paul’s eyes are critical. She resents Paul. She 
flares at him. She flares to poise and security. 

** Shall we be on our way ? ” 

** Yes, Bona, certainly.” 


And in Box Seat, there are two more lovers, Dan who has come to take 
Muriel out. She too is nervous, he sits with rising passion checked by her 


a defensive thwarted coldness. Then : 


A sharp rap on the newspaper in the rear room cuts between them. The rap is like 
cool thick glass between them. 


_ * Knopf, New York. 
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She goes to the theatre with a friend, and Dan following, alone, has a i] 
scene with a man next to him. The man challenges him to fight. They — 
leave : 


The man stops, takes off his hat and coat. 
Dan having forgotten him, keeps going on, 


and the story ends, just as Hughes’ poem Elevator Boy ends with 
I been runnin’ this 
Elevator too long. 
Guess I'll quit now, 


instead of tying itself up in a maze of words that only describe the lift boy’s 
feelings. 


It returns to simplicity. To ne so sharply, that you know at 
once what is essential for its expression. Sand is at the bottom of water. 
“‘ Guess I’ll quit now ”’ is at the bottom of the lift boy’s blues. It returns 
to using what is at hand and reaching only, saving your reach only, for 
mind. These do not fumble because they know so certainly, they have felt _ 
so clearly what things stand for. They are at home among them, among _ 
saxophones, cane-brakes, night, roads and swamps, because they know 
their relation to meaning, which is your own reaction to life in general — 
through them. 

It comes back to directness, to the end being more important than the © 
means, to the fleece being more golden than the ship in which you seek it, 
And this simplicity, this compound of directness towards one and at- 
homeness in another world, is what may be found in these black pastures. 
The younger generation is often accused of obscurity and over-elabora- 
tion ; it is not often given credit for the fact that it is trying to straighten 
out its thought, and that in the process its work must, momentarily, be 
gnarled and knotted. They are told they are cynical, and it is true that it 
is no longer what people say that interests them, but why they say it, 
because most people say things so badly, and few ever arrive at saying what 
they really mean. They have become so used to hiding from themselves 
what they mean, and when the post-Post-War generation suggest that they 
mean something different, it is something so different, something whose 
truth they have for so long prevented themselves from admitting, that 
it is called flippant and precious. “‘ You know more of yourselves than 
you should,” they say, “ you are self-conscious.” But complete self-con- 
sciousness is surely simplicity ? Where is the directness of uttering 1930 
thought in 1920 speech, who can tell what is meant ? And how can we tell — 
what others mean when their rhyme is smoother than their thought, when _ 
the level line is actually rigid with the death-throes of the idea it imprisons ? 
It is natural that, as thought grows more complex, as life demands swifter 
response, the presentation must have greater simplicity. But simplicity, 
raised to importance, must be understood : it is more than the reverse of 
complexity ; it is complexity resolved. There must be no dressing up. 
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_ The life of a poem must be the life of the thought, which will make its own 
music. And we hear, in this century’s thirties, such music in the drums of 


_ Hughes and Toomer and Bessie Smith, Paul Robeson and Feral Benga. 
_ They too are young, they too are learning—and they are learning their own 
_ lessons. They are doing what they want to—not art for any other sake but 
_ life’s. And it is their own life. They, like us, write for posterity only in the 
_ sense that they as they will be will be that posterity. They, like us, write 
- not to cheat death (that out-dated myth), not to outlive marble and monu- 


ment, not in any fin-de-siécle spirit of flower-throwing into Ophelia’s 
grave, that violets may sprout, but simply, simply to make life more en- 


2 joyable while we have it—Post-War wrote to make it endurable. They 
~ write to get rid of the worm in the head and get on with living. They, like 
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us, write, as they blow their noses—because they must. And since publish- 


ers, too, must live, let them, if they are seeking something with which 


to follow up the war-books they managed so badly, publish in England 


_ some more companions to Green Pastures and Paul Robeson, Negro, not to 
~ annoy Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who might be horrified into writing a Livid-Lip 


sequel to Paleface, but simply to let these books be no longer curiosities 
but the accepted thing ; so that no one, not even Mr. Lewis, need write 
about them, and they could be given, not public recognition, which is only 


- incidental to artists, but impartial judgment, and people might read them 
_as I have written about them, for the best of all reasons—out of pleasure. 


And because they “ don’t want to be blue’. If these can prevent that, 
there surely is a reason for enlarging the black pastures that crop up 
among the asphalt aridity of our printed pavements. But the pastures 


must be realised as part of a whole large land. 
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THE HARDY BIOGRAPHY 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


HEN Thomas Hardy died, his great age and the reticence 

which he preserved to the end had left the general public 

almost entirely ignorant of his personal history. He had come 

to be taken for granted as the literary monument of a past age, 
and the reputation of another kind that he had won by his poetry, cul- 
minating in The Dynasts, while giving him a recognized place among 
contemporary poets, however penetrating were the beams that it cast upon 
his spiritual history, did not excite curiosity about the author or at any rate 
produced no information concerning him. No doubt he severely dis- 
couraged any inquiring visitors, but to the best of my recollection, before 
his death, no book about him had appeared that passed beyond literary 
criticism. It was widely, if vaguely, assumed that his early life had been as — 
much handicapped as that of Robert Burns, and that, after dabbling in 
architecture, he had become a successful novelist whose later history, 
despite some now forgotten cri icism, had been one with his books ; that _ 
the only surprise was a change from prose to poetry in his old age. In so 
far as his work displayed a mood of disillusion and harped on the irony of — 
life and the tragedy of human existence, it was assumed or suggested that 
his early years had been so much embittered that no subsequent success — 
could efface the experiences of his youth ; but all these things had happened 
so long ago that the man was lost in his work, and his life was taken for | 
granted almost as if he had been a dead classic. When, therefore, Mrs. — 
Hardy’s volumes* were announced, none but those who knew the veteran 
author personally had any idea what her story would be. | 

No surprises were expected because, as it happened, Hardy’s appearance _ 
was well known from portraits and photographs, and these tallied, with © 
apparent fidelity, with the popular conception of him. We all knew the 
lean face, the awkward shrunken figure, the clothes that did not seem to 
belong, and this physiognomy suggested a man who had had cause to be 
sorry, a man who would not have looked out of place standing on the 
kerbstone or walking in a procession of the unemployed. He looked like 
a marked man, much more like a man who had fallen from the ranks than a 
venerated and successful writer. It was the figure of a waif, and, as one 
looked, the thought—how much he must have suffered—obliterated the 
author, and even his poetry, from one’s mind. 

The opening chapters of Mrs. Hardy’s biography shew that circum- 
stances were otherwise, were kind. In his family, in his upbringing, in © 
his opportunities, Thomas Hardy, when compared with most Englishmen, — 
was a fortunate man. His father was a master-mason and small landowner. _ 

* The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (1840-1891). By Florence Emily Hardy. : 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (1892-1928). By Florence Emily Hardy. Mac- 
millan. 18s. each. » 


F 
_ one of a family that had spread over Dorset, “ his property being, besides 
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the acre-and-half lifehold at Bockhampton, a small freehold farm at 
Talbothays, with some houses there, and about a dozen freehold cottages 
and a brick-yard-and-kiln elsewhere.”’ When times were busy, Mr. Hardy 


_ would have ten men at work for him. After Thomas Hardy, the writer, 
left Dorchester Grammar School and had been placed under an architect 


of that town, and the classical studies which he was privately pursuing, 


_ though he had been taught Latin as a boy, led him to contemplate the idea 


of going to Cambridge to read for a degree, it was no financial reason that 
restrained him. If his family did not belong to the leisured classes, with a 
very little effort on his part most professional openings were within his 


_feach. The point is worth making because there was nothing in his 


circumstances to explain the nature of his character or the temper of his 

work, though a family trait and the physique that he brought into the 

world throw some light upon his peculiar susceptibility. ‘‘ He used to say,” 

Mrs. Hardy records in her second volume, “ that it was not so much the 

force of the blow that counted as the nature of the material that received 

the blow.” Two statements at the beginning of this Life are significant in 
this connection : 

The Dorset Hardys were traditionally said to descend in particular from a Cle- 
ment Le Hardy, Baily of Jersey, whose son John settled hereabouts [i.e. near 
Stinsford] in the fifteenth century, having probably landed at Wareham, then a port. 
They all had the characteristics of an old family of spent social energies, that were 
revealed even in the Thomas Hardy of this memoir (as in his father and grand- 
father), who never cared to take advantage of the many worldly opportunities 
that his popularity and esteem as an author afforded him. 


If such was his stock, Hardy scarcely survived, for 


Thomas Hardy the Third, the eldest child of a family of four (and the only one of 
the four who married, so that he had no blood-nephew or niece) showed not the 
physique of his father. Had it not been for the common sense of the estimable 
woman who attended as monthly nurse, he might never have walked the earth. At 
his birth, he was thrown aside as dead till rescued by her as she exclaimed to the 
surgeon, ‘‘ Dead ! Stop a minute : he’s alive enough, sure ! ” 


_ By heredity and by constitution, then, Thomas Hardy was the reverse of 
_ robust, and an unusually tender material was offered to any blows that 


- life might have in store for him. We read of a fragile and precocious 


little boy, with an inherited aptitude for music, who was easily reduced 


- to tears by a favourite tune, even when, as usually happened, this was one 


_ of the country dance-measures that his father loved to play after supper. 


The little boy would dance himself, but he did so, we are told, in order 
F to conceal his tears. He loved the church services, and “‘ on wet Sunday 


q 
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mornings would wrap himself in a table-cloth and read the Morning 


Prayer, standing in a chair, his cousin playing the clerk with loud Amens, 


and his grandmother representing the congregation.” 


_“ Everybody,” Mrs. Hardy remarks “‘said that Tommy would have to bea 
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parson, being obviously no good for any practical pursuit ; which remark 
caused his mother many misgivings.” His reluctance to grow, to know any 
more people, to leave his native spot, were characteristic of the boy, who 
was mentally precocious but physically fragile and retarded. ‘The future 
creator of little Father Time did not have to look very far outside his own 
nature for the roots of such a character. A trait peculiar to Hardy was an 
intense dislike of being touched, even by those dearest to him. He never 
lost it, and to the last, we are told, would shrink from the friendliest hand 
laid upon his arm or shoulder. The contrast between the shrinking 
sensitiveness of his nature and the life which he was placidly enjoying is 
very curious. The boy became more robust as he grew into a youth, but his 
spirit seems to have been bruised from his birth. 

A local architect and church-restorer, for whom Mr. Hardy, the mason, 
carried out designs; happened to want another pupil, and so Thomas Hardy 
was articled to him so soon as he had left school. His apprenticeship, 
however, was almost equally divided between literary studies, the Latin 
poets, later Homer, and draughtsmanship, for Hardy’s fellow-pupils were 
likewise studious, and read together, till their studies were confused by 
one who was an earnest dissenter, and the problem of Paedobaptisism 
began to trouble Hardy’s thoughts. At the time when doubts had begun to 
disturb his previous acceptance of Anglican orthodoxy, The Origin of 
Species appeared. Hardy was nineteen in 1859, the year of its publication, 
and we are later told that he had been among “‘ the earliest acclaimers ”’ of 
that epoch-making book. The reading of it must have been a crucial 
experience in Hardy’s life, but Mrs. Hardy, preferring the equal emphasis 
of a chronicle to the distributed emphasis of a portrait or biography, is 
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content to note the fact and leave us to draw or to miss its cardinal interest. — 


His poem, God’s Funeral, published in 1914 in Satires of Circumstance, is 


dated 1908-10, but whether then first written, or recomposed, as was his 
way, from some earlier fragment or memory, must be related, no doubt, to 


the effect that Darwin’s book produced upon his youthful mind. Here is 


the most personal stanza : . 
I could not prop their faith : and yet 
Many I had known: with all I sympathized ; 
And though struck speechless, I did not forget 
That what was mourned for, I, too, once had prized. 


The ensuing verses, beginning : 


Still, how to bear such loss I deemed 
The insistent question for each animate mind 


conveys a preoccupation that endured throughout Hardy’s life. We may 
wonder why Darwin’s book had such a devastating effect on many people, 
for a theory upon the development of life does not touch the question of its 
origin or of the force or Person which may have created it. The explana- 
tion is, of course, that Darwin’s notion was effective or offensive only in 
Protestant countries because only in these had faith been pinned to the 
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_ verbal inspiration of Genesis. That, hardly any contemporary saw. We 
_ find even Carlyle, who had abandoned orthodoxy long before 1859, yet 


much troubled. A passage in Froude’s life has relevance here. Carlyle, 


it3 ° ° e 
_ Froude says, ‘“ refused Darwin’s transmutation of species as unproved ; 


_ he fought against it, though I could see he dreaded that it might turn out 


true. If man, as explained by science, was no more than a developed 
animal, and conscience and intellect but developments of the functions of 


_ animals, then God and religion were no more than inferences, and infer- 


ences which might lawfully be disputed.”’ So they all thought ; and the 
theory is still attacked because implications on which it has nothing to say 
are still assumed to be its necessary corollaries. ‘‘ The nature of the 
material ”’ in Thomas Hardy which received this blow predisposed him, 
one would feel, for spiritual shipwreck of some kind, but it appears to have 
been wrought by Darwin on a religious man all whose instincts were 
inclined to Holy Orders. 

_At this time, before he went to London to practise architecture under 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, in the Adelphi, in 1862, Hardy had begun to write 


_ verse and prose, for none of which could he find an editor. In London, 


though studious, he did not lead a secluded existence, but went to balls, 
theatres, and parties, and saw as much of society as he required. The 
making of architectural designs which he had not originated soon became 
monotonous to him, and, as has been implied already, Hardy had no 
inclination to put himself forward, to seek influential friends or business 


- connexions. The prize that he won was for an architectural essay, and, not 


attempting the compromise of reviewing architectural books, he reverted to 
poetry, which all the magazines declined or returned. In 1865 Chambers’ 
accepted an article, and three years later necessity forced him to choose 
between the draughtsman’s and the writer’s pen. A desire for a country 
curacy revived ; he thought of matriculating at Cambridge, but, though he 
continued for a time to be both church-goer and communicant, his scruples 
destroyed the plan. Instead, a visit to his country home crystallized his 
literary inclinations and The Poor Man and the Lady, a novel of contrasts 
between the two kinds of life that he knew, was written. John Morley, 


_ who was consulted by Alexander Macmillan, agreed with the publisher 
_ that the work, while full of promise, would not do, and Meredith, then 
reader to Chapman and Hall, was similarly encouraging but negative. 


More plot and less satire on respectable society were wanted. Hardy took 
the advice very literally, and so Desperate Remedies was written. Mean- 
time he lived by architectural work on church-restoration, and it was on 
one such expedition to Cornwall that he met Miss Gifford whom four 
years later, in 1874, he married. It is worth noting that this engagement, 
his biographer tells us, had no hitch from beginning to end. Even in love 


his life ran smoothly. 


He had paid for the publication of this book ; it was never offered to 


; Chapman and Hall ; and the early and favourable reviews were followed 


by a thorough slating in the Spectator, which, however, he endured 
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pretty well. The hypersensitiveness which made him so susceptible was 
accompanied by a resignation and persistence which could not have been 
expected of such a man. The interesting things are that, at Meredith’s 
suggestion, which he adopted over-literally, he had been content to assume 
an alien style, to force his imagination at the biddings of popular taste, 
and that as soon as he received the success which was not long beginning, 
he frankly regarded novel-writing as ‘‘ a trade,” while, as we know, con- 
triving with quiet persistence to insinuate more and more of his own vision 
of life and character into his narratives. It is an extraordinary story, 
typical of the strange resources of an apparently handicapped and un- 
adaptable man. The world turned him from poetry to novels ; he publicly 
acquiesced but continued to write unprinted verse ; then he used the con- 
cession that he had made to depart from the popular fashion and to 
compose narratives, out of necessity indeed, but more and more according 
to his own taste. 

Except that he built himself a house in his native county, and continued 
to make this his home, he spent most of the London seasons in London. 
He entered the circles that his reputation increasingly enlarged, and 
enjoyed a social existence, although he deemed it the duty of a novelist 
to study social types in drawing-rooms and law-courts. The former, he 


discovered, were never closed to him even when the outcries against Tess 


and Jude the Obscure were at their height. How much did he gain from his 
experiences of fashionable society ? Suggestions, hints, ideas, no doubt ; 
yet, as a novelist, he failed invariably with women of refinement and had 
natural intuitions only of peasant types like Marty South and Giles 
Winterbourne. The intermediate type is more successful, and his feminine 
creation ; culminate in the exquisitively conceived character of Sue Bride- 
head. A bad writer can draw a prig out of his own badness, especially if 
he mistakes the creature for a hero, and the fault with Angel Clare is that 
he, though true, alas, to life, fails as a convincing prig in fiction because the 
Epson has accepted the dead material without re-creating it 
afresh. 

We have limited our gaze to the story in the opening volume, because, 
once Hardy was settled in his “‘ trade,” his life pursued an annual round of 
work at home and society in London with no development until the hostile 
reception of Fude relieved Hardy, then an established writer, from the task 
of writing novels, and led him to collect his unpublished poems. The new 
reputation that he won encouraged him to write his long-meditated epic 
drama on the Napoleonic wars and, in the remoter medium of verse, to 
compose at last with freedom. The interest, then, of the latter part of 
Mrs. Hardy’s chronicle resides in the glimpses that we have of Hardy’s 
private thoughts which are taken from his own notebooks, letters, conver- 
sation. One of the most interesting concerns his intentions in Jude the 
Obscure. With his usual accommodation, he had mutilated it pe serial 
ape and then undone his alterations for the publication of the 

ook. In one of his letters he wrote : 3 
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You are quite right; there is nothing perverted or depraved in Sue’s nature- 
The abnormalism consists in disproportion, not in inversion, her sexual instinct 
being healthy as far as it goes, but unusually weak and fastidious. Her sensibilities 
remain painfully alert notwithstanding, as they do in nature with such women. 
One point illustrating this I could not dwell upon: that, though she has children, 
her intimacies with Jude have never been more than occasional, even when they 
were living together (I mention that they occupy separate rooms except towards the 
end), and one of her reasons for fearing the marriage ceremony is that she fears it 
would be breaking faith with Jude to withhold herself at pleasure, or altogether, 
after it; though while uncontracted she feels herself at liberty to yield herself as 
seldom as she chooses. This has tended to keep his passion as hot at the end as at 

__ the beginning, and helps to break his heart. He has never really possessed her as 
freely as he desired. She is a type of woman which has always had an attraction for 
me, but the difficulty of drawing the type has kept me from attempting it till now. 


This shews that he was deterred from writing novels long before even 
his own conceptions had been exhausted, and, from this point of view, his 


_ poetry was purchased at a high price. As I put it five years ago, when his 


2 ———— a 


attitude to the trade of novelist had not been made public, there was 
_ nothing that we would not give him if only he would not exercise his 


gifts ! No sooner had he succeeded in creating a new type of character, 


sensitive, subtle, a true type of the rarer spirits of his generation, than the 


public revolted and forbade him to proceed. The bitter criticism he did 
not mind so much. It was the fuss, the interference, the invasion of his 
quiet that bothered him. The strange gulf between the public opinion that 


- gets itself printed and the real response that a book receives is shewn by a 
_ curious incident. While Tess of the Durbervilles was being denounced, the 
author received many letters from feminine correspondents in his heroine’s 


plight who wished to confide to him their most private secret and to ask 
his advice on the best means of disburdening themselves of it to their 
husbands. A distinguished living novelist once asserted to me that no 
man minds what the previous adventures of his lover may have been, but 
this generalisation is only “also true ” as is proved by ‘Thomas Hardy’s 
correspondents. No indication is given by Mrs. Hardy of the theme that 
he would have chosen for his next novel had he been let alone. The 
cha acter of Sue shows such an interesting advance that one regrets that 


_ there is no hint ; novel-writing was abandoned, and The Dynasts and his 
-Iyrical poetry, held back for so long, completely absorbed his thoughts. 


Two reasons explain why, despite his demurs, what it remains con- 
venient to call his pessimism imp essed his readers so sadly. In the first 
place he was the first writer to display an imagination s.turated by the 


religious despair that Darwin’s book created. ‘The theory, as the supposed 
corollaries were called, passed at once from his head to his feelings long 


before even those disillusioned by it had given more than their mental 


adhesion. Secondly, his preference for broken rhythms emphasised the 


effect of his philosophy with disconcerting force. In this, too, he differed 
much from the pessimist poets of his generation. The rhythm of 
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Fitzgerald’s Omar has a hollow sound, but the nerves are not troubled by its 0 


cadences. The rhythm and finished splendour of James Thomson’s City — 
of Dreadful Night are so exhilarating that they nullify the effect of the argu- — 


ment, just as we are exalted rather than depressed by the roll of the drums 
in a stately funeral march. Hardy’s rhythms in verse, however, are them- 
selves like broken threads, like little cries of pain, and give a wryness even 
to his poems of tenderness or humour. The crumb of positive consolation 
that he offered, that human existence is a pilgrimage through a world not 
worthy of men ; that we are more sensitive than the force which has created 
us, better, so to say, than this impersonal God, is not easily grasped by 
people accustomed to dwell on their own sinfulness, to blame anything 
but It for the unfairness of the world. Philosophically Hardy was in 
advance of his age by being the instant embodiment of this aspect of it ; 


by the time when other people have caught up to him, some new notion ~ 


will be colouring their thoughts, but it is unlikely that another writer will 


be found whose imagination will be touched so quickly by an idea; to — 


whom to think is to feel in the same instant, and in whom the inherited 
heart will answer to the acquired thought with the promptitude of an echo. 
Mrs. Hardy provides an admirable explanation of his views on metre, and 
the misunderstandings by reviewers that she recalls were partly, I believe, 
excuses. They found the tone of the poems monotonous ; the insistence on 
futility tiring, and, as the metres seemed to them awkward, they pounced 
upon the last, not realising the horror Hardy had for slickness of rhythm 
and formality of beat. The sound was the echo to the sense, and the sense 
outraged complacency. The spiritual history of Thomas Hardy is fixed for 
us by a remark that he made in 1920 after a visit to Exeter Cathedral : 
“ Felt I should prefer to be a cathedral organist to anything in the world.” 

His own idea, Paar in respect of The Dynasts, that a poet should 
try to “‘ express t 
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e emotions of all the ages with the thought of his own ” f 


was achieved, and Mrs. Hardy by her admirable chronicle allows us to | 


follow the play of his mind from first to last. His life, in the ordinary — 
sense, was quiet and uneventful. She stresses no crisis, has attempted no — 
pattern, witholds, no doubt, a good deal ; but a chronicle like this, in which — 


there is no irrelevance or waste places, has its own quality. It gives us the 
feeling that we have in the daily companionship of someone whom we 


take for granted, but of whom we feel that much passes behind the familiar — 


face, beneath the daily routine, that we do not, never can, know. The 
me hod is the exact reverse of the intuitive biography. It is, to those that 
want more, a rich quarry of fact to set us thinking, and the impersonality 
of the presentment would have been, one feels certain, exactly to Hardy’s 
mind. He would have been the last person to welcome himself for the 
subject of a biography or the hero of a novel. For those who desire to be 
_ intimate, his own poems and novels remain. The interest of his life is the 

uaint contrast between the ordinary, social, quiet activity of the man, and 
the intensely personal activity of a peculiar and hypersensitive imagination. 
His dreams were very much his own ; his days were conventional enough, 
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for a conventional existence secured him from interference, and only in his 
‘quiet corner, in which ambition had no place, could his sensitive spirit, 
bruised from his birth, indulge its dreams as his wry smile or natural pity 
‘responded to the circumstances of human existance into which he had 
‘strayed like a waif who had lost his way. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Mounicu, April, 1930. 

HE EDITOR reminds me that it is a long time since I sent in my usual 

account of German literature. It may sound paradoxical to excuse the time 

that has elapsed by saying that, in spite of the noise made by a crowd of liter- 

ati who increase each day, literature in the old sense hardly exists inGermany. 
But literature is created only when individuals’ impulses are submitted to a definite 
and common order ; it needs some universally acknowledged standard such as existed _ 
in the time of Goethe and Schiller. Both of these were copied, more or less success- — 
fully, by the rising generation—if they did not try to prove that these idols ought to 
be overthrown and their own particular idea enthroned instead. Holderlin and Kleist 
both said so. Kleist boasted ; “‘ I will take the wreath from his brow.” But Schiller, 
more sensible than Holderlin or Kleist, in time adapted his genius to that of Goethe. 
German romanticism, which had grown up revering the master, also submitted to his 
reign of terror. As they did not dispute his power, he acknowledged them—though 
with some hesitation—and even put up with their love for Spain. 

The so-called ‘‘ Young Germany ” of Gutzkow and Heine also kept its literary 
impertinence bridled, although in politics they were in favour of revolution. It was — 
only the so-called ‘‘ Youngest Germany ” who thought themselves strong enough to be ~ 
no longer descendants of the great, but founders of a new order of things. Arno — 
Holz was their pioneer. In 1882, while not yet twenty years old, he gave the signal to — 
revolt against that tradition (in which the bold Prussian himself had grown up). 
He began quite mildly, and as he himself smilingly said later on, he was “‘ still quite 
charmed with every line that tinkled like cow-bells.”’ Soon after, an unheard-of voice 
arose in Austria, which had formerly always been rather conservative in matters of 
art ; Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Yesterday was published in 1891. The poet was not 
yet twenty. \ 

Holz’s influence founded the firm of publishers—S. Fischer. Holz created the be- 
loved Johannes Schlaf,he created Gerhart Hauptmann, he created Brahms. It is true that — 
he generally quarrelled with the people he had made ; dictators are always unpopular to — 
begin with; but Hofmannsthal charmed, and therein lay his power. These two created a — 
form, each of them his own, but large enough at the same time to be adapted to genuine i} 
genius. It lasted till the war broke out. But the young men who came back from the - 
war had lost in the trenches the form to which they had been accustomed and this loss — 
of a sure tradition has not yet been replaced. We hardly notice it, solely because there 
are still a number of writers working, whose originality had taken shape long before the 
war. ‘he prominent poets of to-day belong to a past generation. Ludwig Fulda was 
born in 1862, the same year as Arthur Schnitzler ; I followed in 1863, Hermann 
Stehr in 1864, Max Helbe in 1865, Richard Beer-Hofmann in 1866, Felix Salten in — 
1869, Enrietta von Handel-Mazzetti in 1867, Heinrich Mann in 1871, Alfred Mom- 
bert in 1872, Jakob Wassermann in 1873, Wilhelm von Scholz in 1874, Thomas Mann 
in 1875, Raoul Aurnheimer in 1876, Hermann Hesse in 1877, Erwin Guido Kol- 
benheyer in 1878, Walter von Molo in 1880, Stefan Zweig and Anton Wilgans in 1881, 
Rene Schickele in 1883, Hans Brandenburg in 1885, and Franz Werfel in 1890. The 


present time is therefore still dominated by writers who are no longer in their first 
youth, to put it mildly. Readers don’t notice it, because the majority of them also 
belong, with us, to that ageing generation. But what do we offer to youth, who ordin-_ 


arily would be now setting the fashion ? Or have these young people no need whatever 
for spiritual sustenance ? 


; 
. 
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_ This suspicion is refuted by the great success of the poems of Paula Grogger and 
Ruth Schumann. The former, born in Steiermarck, a novelist of remarkable power, 
well deserves the success her books earn . . . Das Grimmingtor, Die Sternsinger, and 
Die Rauberlegende. Ruth Schumann was born in Hamburg in 1899. She delights us 
with her nobility and her strict form, as we admire them in her Knospengrund, her 
Passional, the Rebenhag, and Die Kinder und die Tiere, which latter reminds us of St. 
Francis. Among the male writers, Reinhold Siegrist alone is on their level. He was 
born in Karlsruhe in 1899 and first gave signs of great talent in his Gewitter ; he has 
now written a masterpiece in his Nachbarn, which is a guarantee for still more in the 
future. We hope that successors worthy of this great beginning will not fail to appear. 
Not until this happens shall we be able to speak of literature in the old sense in the 
Germany of to-day. 


HERMANN BAHR 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOSEPH CONRAD AND THE CONGO 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury). 


IR,—Captain Otto Liitken’s article contains much that is interesting, and the facts that 
I am able to put forward should have additional interest because of it. First of all I wish 


_ to thank Captain Liitken for the article, and I rejoice to know that a man of so much under- 


standing avows himself an admirer of my husband’s work. Let me first of all put forward 
three proved facts which came into my possession through the interest of a friend who took 
great pains to verify them on the spot. It has been stated more than once that Joseph 
Conrad’s interest in Africa showed itself when quite a child. In 1868, as a boy of nine, or 
thereabouts, he put his finger on a blank space that represented the unsolved mystery of the 
continent of Africa, and solemnly declared his intention of going there when he was 


_ grown up. Knowing the man as I did, I was sure that; as he says in The Heart of Darkness, 


the map of the Congo seen in a Fleet Street window would be quite enough to revive the wish 
of his childhood. Moreover, in 1889, affairs in the Congo were a matter of intense interest. It 
‘Is easy then to understand to what a great extent that map, the current interest expressed 
everywhere, and his own childish desire influenced his adventurous mind and fired his strong 


_ imagination. “‘ When I grow up I shall go there !.” 


Difficulties such as he encountered only made him the more tenacious of his project; one 
of his outstanding characteristics, perhaps the strongest, was his tenacity One could not call 
his a determined character, but once an idea got hold of him, he would hold to it in the face 
of everything. It was the atmosphere of the time acting upon the vivid imagination and love 


_ of adventure which led my husband into an undertaking that so nearly became the end of his 

_ life. One must remember that true to the tradition of his race he was keen for anything un- 
_ usual ; that he was a stranger in a strange land without friends sufficiently intimate, or with 
any hold on his time or affections, to withhold him from seeking experiences such as appealed 
- to him at the moment. He suddenly decided that he would command a steamer on the Congo. 


He had relations, distant connections by marriage, who were willing to help him, and finally 


on September 24th, 1889, M. de Baerdemaccker, a ship-broker in Ghent, wrote to Captain 
- Albert Thys, at that time Orderly Officer to King Leopold II and Managing Director to the 
_ Société Anonyme Belge pour le Commerce du Haut-Congo, the following letter : 


% 


GuENnT, September 24th, 1889. 


o Laval myself of our business relations at the time of the Cie Gantoise to ask if you could 
'. employ, either in the service of State, or in that of the Cie du Commerce, or one of its 
-_ branches, an English Captain, Korzeniowski (stc), who is now in London, and possesses 


cellent testimonials : his general education is superior to the majority of sailors; and he 


_. is a perfect gentleman.. 0 heyhey 
| If you think you can do something for him I will advise him to call on you if you will 
_ kindly suggest a place and time. 
On the back of this letter a pencil note in the handwriting of M. Albert Thys shows the 
answer which was made almost a month later : * ‘ 
‘Tell him that I was away, have just returned, and that if the Captain is still free, I am 


ready to see him, and if he suits us, to engage. him. It must be understood that a steamer 


a captain is under discussion. He should be able to speak a little French. | 


- - This document and the following ones were found in the file of Korzeniowski, preserved 
from destruction by a miracle, and was very kindly communicated by the Société Anonyme 


Belge pour le Commerce du Haut-Congo, The originals are in French and the actual letters 
came into my possession. ‘ He must speak a little F. rench vee that condition was easily 
disposed of. Joseph Conrad had spoken French since his early childhood. The Director of 
the Société du Haut-Congo, after his interview with Captain Conrad Korzeniowski, who had 
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made a good impression on him, hastened to write for references and received this answer on 
the rsth of November : “ The person about whom you ask for information was attached to 
our service as super-cargo, and all we know of him is that he was recommended to us by 
M. de Baerdemaccker, of Ghent. As to general character we know him as of highest 
excellence and to be well connected ; he is rather a young man, a good scholar, and generally 
accomplished, apart from his professional training.” 

The day following his visit to the Manager of the Société du Haut-Congo Joseph Conrad 


wrote the following letter : 
Novembre 4th, 1889. 


Monsieur, 

J’ai l’honneur de vous apprendre que j’ai renoncé 4 faire le voyage du Mexique et aux 
Indes Occidentales au service de MM. Walford et Cie—naturellement avec la per- 
mission de ces Messieurs. 

Je pense que, vu mon séjour prolongé aux pays Chauds (d’ol je viens de retourner 
maintenant) et mon probable depart pour |’Afrique dans peu de mois, il serait prudent 
de profiter du climat européen le plus longtemps possible. 

Je m’empresse de vous prévenir de ce changement dans mes projets car je considére 
qu’il est de mon devoir 4 présent de vous tenir au courant de mes mouvements. 

Les lettres 4 l’addresse ci-dessous me parviendront sans deélai. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur |’administrateur, avec la plus haute consideration, votre 
trés obéissant serviteur. 

ConraD KorRZzENIOWSKI. 
There remained after this only to ascertain the date on which the Société du Haut-Congo 
would need his services before journeying to Brussels. He signed his contract there on May 
7th and on the 19th he embarked at Bordeaux for Matadi. 

There was a small weekly review appearing at that time in Brussels, Mouvement Géo- 
graphique, from which the accuracy of these dates are taken. It appears to have been the 
official organ of the Independent State and of the commercial Companies of Belgian Congo. 
In the number of May 4th, 1890, can be read :—“ La Ville de Maceio of the Cie Frangaise 
des Chargeurs Réunis, of Le Harve, left Antwerp on April 30th, and after taking on board 
715 tons of merchandise for Boma and Matadi La Ville de Maceio will put in at Bordeaux, 
where M. Harou, former agent of the State Public Service and M. Korzeniowski, steamer 
captain, who are leaving for Africa on behalf of the Société du Haut-Congo, will embark.” 

A note taken from the register of the Société du Haut-Congo, says : “ Conrad Korzenio- 
wski, bachelor, born December 3rd, 1857, at Jitomir (Russian Poland). Engaged as steamer 
captain May 7th 1890. Left Bordeaux for Matadi May toth 1890. Arrived at Matadi June 
roth 1890.””_ Even here this last date seems to have been incorrect, as he is later on shown to 
have reached Matadi on June 15th. In 1891 A. J. Wauters started another publication called 
Le Congo Iilustré, the object of which was to make known by illustrations the colonial work 
carried out by Belgians in Africa. A note at the head of the first number contains the follow- 
ing: “ Whilst the Mouvement Géographique will continue to be more especially a paper of 
news and information, the Congo Illustré will complete it by giving an account of unpublished 
journeys, illustrated by a review of the life, customs, habits and industries in the Congo.” 

We find an official account in the Mouvement Géographique of the fact that when Conrad 
reached Kinchassa, the registration port of the Upper Congo fleet (here the firm had installed 
a dockyard for building, or rather assembling the parts of the hulls of boats sent out from 
Europe in single parts, transported on men’s backs from Matadi to Pool, and it was there 
also that any damage was repaired), he found the steamer that had been allotted to him was 
being repaired. She had been sunk a few days previously. According to the official records 

_ Captain Korzeniowski did not wait two months for his ship to be repaired. This vessel was 
evidently the Florida. He went on board the Rot des Belges on the day after his arrival as 
second in command. Captain Koch, a Dane, who had often travelled this route, undertook 
to initiate him into the difficulties and dangers of fresh water navigation. y 

The official records certainly make Joseph Conrad’s statements appear very often as pure 
fiction ; indeed his well-known habit of altering dates, even on business and legal documents, 
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has caused great trouble to those who have sought to fix times and places. But one must 
remember that he was.at heart a novelist, a teller of tales—a man who needed only the smallest 
truth on which to build his most convincing masterpieces. I who knew him so well for so 
many years have very grave doubts as to his ability to write a purely authentic record of 
happenings, even with those authentic dates before him for reference. This characteristic and 
his repugnance to complete anything to any given date stands out everywhere through his 
writing life. 

Captain Otto Liitken has noticed Joseph Conrad’s dislike to those, or rather to some of 
those Belgians, whom he met on the Congo. Captain Otto Liitken is unfailingly fair all 
through his article, and admits that my husband’s dislike may have been deserved by those 
officials with whom he came in contact. He is, I think, right. Joseph Conrad felt cheated all 
through. He had undertaken this adventure upon the very definite understanding that he 
was to command a steamer on the Congo. That he was for a short time in command is proved 
by the following letter of which this is a translation : 


Société Anonyme Belge pour le Commerce du Haut-Congo. 
Stanley Falls. 
September 6th, 1890. 
Monsieur Conrad Korzeniowski, Captain. 
I beg herewith to ask you to take command of the S.S. Roi des Belges from this date 
until the recovery of Captain Koch. 
Believe me, etc, (Signed) Camille Delcommune. 


It is more than probable that September 6th was the date of Joseph Conrad’s departure 
from the Falls, and in any case the date of Klein’s (I suppose Conrad really means Koch’s) 
interment, September 21st, corresponds with that of the ship’s passage to Bolobo. Three 
days later he returned to his port of registration, Kinchassa. This short period was the only 
fresh water navigation ever carried out by Joseph Conrad. 

There can be no doubt that the relations between Joseph Conrad and his employers were 
strained to breaking pitch by this time. He was keenly disappointed and became convinced 
that it was intended to keep him all the time in a subordinate position, and certain that he 
would never obtain in Africa the fulfilment of the promises made to him in Brussels. 
Before he left Kinchassa he had written to his uncle, whose answer below shews this plainly : 


It is three days since I received your letter from Stanley Pool. I see that you are very 
incensed against the Belgians who are unscrupulously exploiting you. Admit that this 
time nothing obliged you to put yourself in the hands of the Belgians. “ Tu I’as voulu, 
tu I’as voulu, Georges Dandin” . . . If you had minded my opinion on all this business, 
you would have understood from our conversation that I was not very enthusiastic about 
your plan. In my quality of a Polish gentleman I have always preferred to be more 
certain and less brilliant, rather than more brilliant and less certain . . . In breaking 
your contract you would expose yourself to expense and the risk of being taxed with 
unsteadiness, which would harm you later in your career . . . 


The chief of the expedition, Alexandre Delcommune, did not arrive at Kinchassa until the 


middle of October. During this time the disagreement between Camille Delcommune 


and Conrad deepened. All hope of a better understanding was lost, and apparently 
Camille Delcommune used such influence as he had to persuade his brother not to give the 
command of the steamer to Joseph Conrad. A letter written at this time to a Polish cousin 
proves that Joseph Conrad served only two months as navigator on the Congo river. On 
October 19th he decided to abandon everything and return to Europe. This fact proves 


Captain Otto Liitken’s estimate of the short time Joseph Conrad remained in Africa. I 


a 


know that he returned a disillusioned and broken man and the consequences of that ill- 


advised visit to the Congo coloured all the rest of his life.—Yours, etc. 
Jesstz CONRAD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


NOTES ON SALES 


VERY rare Elizabethan quarto was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on May 
12th. This was Humfrey Gifford’s A Poste of Gilloflowers, Eche differing 
from other in colour yet all sweete, printed at London for John Perin, 1580. 
Only one other copy of this charmingly and typically named book seems to 
be known, that in the British Museum. The present copy, however, which fetched 
£580, contains a second title-page which is not in the Museum copy. The same sale 
also included another rarity of the same period, A Short Instruction verte profitable 
and necessarie for all those that delight in Gardening, to know the time and season when tt ts 
good to sow and replant all manner of Seedes, quarto, 1591, which is unrecorded save 
for a reference by Ames, who, however, had never actually seen a copy. This transla- 
tion from the French sold for £42; and £50 was given for the octavo edition of 
Brandt’s Stultifera Navis, printed at Basel in 1497, which is much rarer than the 
quarto edition issued sumiltaneously. There is, according to Messrs. Sotheby’s 
Catalogue, no copy of the octavo form of the book in the British Museum. Two of 
Lord Lytton’s first editions, both in three volumes and original boards, fetched good 
prices—Eugene Aram, 1832, £40, and The Last Days of Pompeu, £90. A number of 
J. Gould’s ornithological works were also included in the sale, but did not go for re- 
markably high prices, the best being £60 for The Birds of Australia, 7 volumes, and 
the Supplementary volume, uncut, folio, 1848-69, and £18 for an uncut copy, in the 
original wrappers, of the Icones Avium, 2 volumes, folio, 1837-38. As a pious des- 
cendant, I regret to note that a copy if the Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales, first 
edition, 3 volumes, 8 vo., 1801, with the marginal notes of my great-great-grandfather, 
Iolo Morganwg, was knocked down for a beggarly £5 15s. 


A Ws eevee HODGSON held, on May 22nd and the following day, a sale which 
included some very interesting books. In the first place there was a series of 
fifty-five books printed at the Kelmscott Press which brought in a total of over £930, 
the highest price being £330 paid by Messrs. Quaritch for the folio Chaucer printed in 
. 1896. This was perhaps a trifle below what the book might have been expected to 
fetch, but most of the other volumes in the series went for good average prices. There 
were four Ashendene Press books—all folios—Spencer’s Faerie Queene, 1923, £50; 
his Minor Poems, one of fifteen copies on fine vellum, £82; and two copies of Shel- 
ton’s translation of Don Quixote, 2 volumes, 1927-8, one for £45 and the other for £33. 
Of a large number of the publications of the Nonesuch Press the one to fetch the 
highest price—{8 5s.—was the four volume quarto Congreve, edited by Mr. Monta- 
gue Summers and published in 1923. Other books sold on the first day of this sale 
included: J.Conrad’s Works, 18 volumes, 8vo., 1921, the first volume signed by 
the author, £27; R.L. Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses, 12mo., 1885, £56; 
G. B. Shaw’s Cashel Byron’s Profession, 8vo., 1886, £64—this was an exceptionally 
clean copy in the original blue wrappers, but it only fetched about two thirds of what 
was paid in the same rooms a year ago for a much inferior copy ; T. Carlyle’s The 
French Revolution, first edition, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1837, in half-calf, £12 tos. Sir 
W. Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, 4 volumes, quarto, 1774, first 
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_ edition, in a fine contemporary blue morocco binding, £12 10s.; and two botanical 
_ works, H. J. Elwes and A. Henry, The Trees of Great Britain, quarto, 7 volumes in 15 
_ parts, wrappers, privately printed at Edinburgh in 1906-13, £40, and H. J. Elwes A 
_ Monograph of the Genus Lilium, folio, 1880, £25. On the second day the first notable 
_ book was Byron’s Don Juan (cantos 1 and 2), quarto 1819, uncut in the original 
_ boards, a goodish copy which, at £64, did not go for a very high price. There were 
_ Some Scott first editions, all in original condition and with only very minor defects (if 
any) ; _of these, Kenilworth, 1821, fetched £26; The Antiquarie, 1816, £20; and 
The Pirate, 1822, £21. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that each of these novels 
was in three octavo volumes. Shortly afterwards there came up some early books of 
verse by Lord Lytton, all in good original condition, and including Ismael, 8vo., 
1820, £30 ; Delmour, 8vo., 1923, £11 ; and Weeds and Wildflowers, 8vo., privately 
printed in Paris, 1826, £20. A copy of the first issue of the first edition of Dickens’s 
A Christmas Carol, 1843, fetched £83; Darwin’s Descent of Man, 2 volumes, 8vo., 
1871, £11; R. Browning, The Ring and the Book, 4 volumes, 8vo., 1868-68, with an 
autograph letter from the poet included, {22 ; George Eliot, Adam Bede, 3 volumes, 
8vo., 1859, £70; The Mill on the Floss, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1860, £18 ; Stlas Marner, 
--8vo., 1861, £5 5s.; Felix Holt, 3 volumes, 8vo., £11 ; Joaquin Miller, Pacific Poems, 
8vo., 1871, with an autograph letter from D. G. Rossetti, referring to Miller, £56 ; 
_ and W.S. Landor Tyrannicide, a pamphlet of four leaves, printed at Bath, [1851], an 
unrecorded issue and “ apparently earlier . . . than that quoted by Mr. Wiss in his 
_ Bibliography,” £36. Perhaps, however, the most interesting section of the sale was 
__ that formed by the books from the library of Edwin Wilkins Field, Law Reformer and 
artist (1804-1871), for many of them were inherited by Field from Henry Crabb 
_ Robinson, the diarist. There was, for instance, William Blake’s annotated copy of 
_ Wordsworth’s Poems, 1815, and S. T. Coleridge’s annotated copy of Kant’s Ver- 
_ mischte Schriften, Halle, 1799, both of which belonged at one time to Crabb Robinson. 
_ These two most interesting ‘‘ association books ” fetched, respectively, £68 and £79. 
_ Leigh Hunt’s copy—much annotated by him—of Ugo Foscolo’s Discorso sul Testo 
_ del Poema di Dante, printed by Pickering in London in 1825, went for £50. And 
_ two presentation copies to Field, Emerson’s English Traits, Boston, 1856, and Barron 
Field’s First Fruits of Australian Poetry, 2nd edition, Sydney, 1823, were sold, the 
_ former for £12 and the latter for £23. Altogether it was an excellent sale. 


8 Die habit of American collectors of putting their books up for auction in 
4 England, when they sell them, seems to be growing. Before these words appear 
in print Messrs. Sotheby will have sold the very fine Goldsmith collection of Colonel 
- Ralph Isham of Glen Head, Long Island, U.S.A., who is well known to many people 
in connection with his ownership of the recently discovered Boswell papers. 
_ Perhaps I may be able to record some of the prices next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


NLESS my memory plays me a trick, a catalogue containing nothing but novels 
} is a novelty. But a large part of the book-collecting world is now ardently en- 
- gaged (egged on by Mr. Michael Sadleir and Mr. A. E. Newton, in their different 
ways) in collecting novels—particularly those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
- centuries ; and as a result an all-novel catalogue (number 435) has just been published 
_ by Mr. Greville Worthington (who now owns what was once Baker’s Bookshop) of 
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14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. The accent is laid, in this list, on the second- 
ary and minor novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Dickens is re- 
sponsible for not one of the more than six hundred books included, and such famous 
men as Fielding, Smollett, Thackeray and Scott are represented by late editions or 
by their less valuable first editions. No twentieth century books are listed, and the 
great majority of the items date from before 1850. To my mind, the interesting thing 
is that there must now be a number of people who are collecting novels as some of 
us have, in the past, collected poetry—that is to say that there is no novel, however 
bad or obscure, which is without interest to them ; and that, in consequence, almost 
any early novel, in fair condition, is worth its seven-and-sixpence, and that many 
extremely unimportant books sell for half-a-guinea, or fifteen shillings, or a guinea. 
When one rises to persons of some little fame—Charlotte Smith, or John Langhorne, 
or Gerald Griffin, for examples—one immediately finds nice copies of their books 
marked two or three pounds—which is something new in the book-collecting and 
book-selling world, I think. 


NOTHER stalwart and splendidly produced catalogue (number 542) must be 
acknowledged from Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34-35 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. It scarcely comes under the heading of bibliography, as understood in these 
notes, but its title sounds so enthralling that I cannot forbear quoting it here. It 


runs thus :—The Art of Writing 2800 B.C. to 1930 A.D., Illustrated in a Collection of — 
Original Documents Written on Vellum, Paper, Papyrus, Silk, Linen, Bamboo, or In- — 


scribed on Clay, Marble, Stealite, Jasper, Haematite, Matrix of Emerald and Chal- 
cedony, Exhibiting Forty Styles of Scripts in the Languages of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
It had never occurred to me that people (except, of course, those pestilential persons 


who scribble their names on any available surface) could write on as many different — 


substances as that. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. By Captain Ropert Marsuatt. Kings- 
way Theatre. 


LIBERTY HALL. By R. C. Carton. Kingsway Theatre. 
MISS ANGNA ENTERS. Queen’s Theatre. 


- THE COMMAND TO LOVE. By RupotpH Lotuar and Fritz GotTTwatp. 


I 


Daly’s Theatre. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. By Eprtu and Epwarp Ex.is. New Theatre. _ 


3 Baw enterprising gentlemen who are running the series of Victorian revivals at 
the Kingsway Theatre have started with an exceedingly well-chosen pair of 
plays. Hts Excellency the Governor is Victorian farce at its best ; not so full of character 
as one of Pinero’s, perhaps, but just as full of wit and comic situations. Liberty Hall 
is Victorian sentiment at its most charming. It contains all the world-famous ingredi- 
ents, which novelists and dramatists of sentiment have used from time immemorial. 
There is the high-born damsel suddenly reduced to poverty and bearing up nobly 


against the disaster ; there is the low-born shopkeeper, old and poor and generous and 


soft-hearted; there is the big, prosperous, vulgar villain who will foreclose on the poor 
old man unless he gets the high-born damsel for his wife ; there is the comic office- 
boy, and finally the aristocratic hero masquerading as a traveller in soap in order to 
be near his adored one. The final curtain is a triumph of modesty and virtue over 
villainy and foreclosings, and the generous old man and the high-born lady and her 
rich aristocratic lover are transferred to the realms of happiness and affluence which 
they have deserved so well. Add to all this one or two extra items such as a family 
solicitor in beautiful grey side-whiskers, a foolish girl who loves an officer in the 
guards too well to be prudent, and an officer who begins as a would-be seducer and in 
the end is converted into an official, regularized candidate for the foolish girl’s hand, 
and you have the whole series of Victorian sentimental characters and situations. 


_ Miss Joan Maude, besides being highly decorative in herself, acted with infinite 
charm and spirit as the lady who bears up so well against sudden poverty, and Mr. 
_ Deering Wells made a handsome, suave and sentimental hero. But the honours of the 


evening undoubtedly went to Mr. Lawrence Hanray for his study of the lovable old 
shopkeeper. It was perfect from beginning to end. Mr. Hanray and Mr. Horace 
Hodges are our two masters of the doddering stage that is bordering upon senility, 
just as Mr. O. B. Clarence and Mr. Fred Kerr are the masters of the elderly age that 
immediately precedes the dodder. Ny hae j : 
His Excellency the Governor is the farce of movement and situation and jolly mis- 
understandings, depending for its life upon the arrival of the Colonial Secretary and 


~ two beautiful ladies into the placid existence of a distant colonial governor. On the 


evening of their arrival a mysterious flower bloomed for the first time in a hundred 


years on the island of Amandaland, and shed a wonderful yellow dust over anyone 
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who went near it. This yellow dust, local tradition said, converted everyone whom it — 
touched into a lover. The rest followed easily and fluently and the play was full of if 
laughter. These Victorians certainly knew how to get the most out of a dramatic — 
idea. His Excellency the Governor is a mass of incidents, scenes and situations tumbling 
breathlessly out, one after another. It never dragged for a moment and it kept the 
audience on a roar without a single bedroom scene and without a single pyjama. 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport took his original part as the Colonial Secretary and got 
himself harassed and entangled with a delightful mixture of pomposity and moral — 
cowardice, while Miss Cathleen Nesbitt looked delicious in her 1898 costume, asa 
fast young lady of unstraitlaced morals, a part which she always does so skilfully. é 

Mr. C. B. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne, collaborating in an international 
season, have brought Miss Angna Enters from America to give her entertainment of HI 
Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form, and it is a little difficult to see why. 
Miss Enters does the entire performance, and a single-handed singer, or dancer, — 
or story-teller, or actor, has to be of exceedingly high talent to carry it off. Miss 
Ruth Draper, or Raquel Meller can do it, but to say that they are highly talented is to 
put it mildly. Miss Enters, frankly, is not in the same street. She is competent, neat, — 
unambitious, intime; all that is granted. But the same might be said of amateur — 
actors doing a charade in a drawing-room. In fact, Miss Enters definitely gave the 
impression that she ought to be exercising her skill in a drawing-room and not in a 
theatre. For instance, her scene on the Boulevard where she is waiting for her young 
man is much too slight to hold a large audience. The gestures are neat but they are 
too small. They are apt to get lost. Again, several of her scenes are so crude that one 
could not help feeling that one could do it, probably had often done it, oneself, and 
that an early visit to Mr. Cochran and Mr. Browne in the disguise of a Sub-Car- 
pathian Ruthenian dancer would result in an immediate engagement in the inter- 
national season at a very large salary. Miss Enters gave one turn which was described 
on the programme as Feline, about which an enthusiastic gentleman in New York — 
has apparently said that she “ lifts catlike springs and arches into the realm of mystery __ 
and the suggestion of tragedy.”’ It looked more like a lady in mourning, driven de- t 
mented by a recent bereavement. 

The Command to Love is Vienna, pure Vienna, of a soft, gay, unreal, dreamy, absurd 
pre-war age. The ambassador may represent the Republic of Nullepart, but we don’t 
believe that. We simply can’t believe it. Republics are places of black coats and shop- _ 
keepers and unromantic business atmosphere. The Command to Love dates from _ 
another life altogether, from the life of Empire and glittering uniforms andthe Danube _ 
and lovely women and secret diplomacy, from the time when the Hapsburgs lived on 
the edge of a volcano and there were no dandelions flowering in the gardens of the _ 
Hofburg. The Marquis du Saint Lac, attaché to the Embassy, was unsatisfactory 
because he would not further the interests of his country in the only way open to 
handsome young attachés. He refused to make love to the ladies whom the ambassador 
selected as important, vitally important, links in the chain of Nullepart’s diplomatic 
success. The wife of the War Minister of the country to whom they were accredited, 
for example, was one of them. If the War Minister was to be won over to agree with 
the secret treaty, his wife simply must be seduced at the earliest possible moment, and 
that virtuous Galahad-like fool of a Marquis wouldn’t do it. No wonder the Ambassa- 
dor was angry. If the Marquis persisted in being a hermit, then the Marquis would 
have to go. Unfortunately the Marquis found it difficult to make overtures to the 
War Minister’s wife, as he was already the lover of the Ambassador’s wife and she was 
horribly jealous. In the end, however, he managed to overcome his scruples and 
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: succeeded in carrying out the instructions of his country after which glorious diplo- 
matic victory he escaped to Peru. It is a silly, naive play, with a lot of dull chunks of 
dialogue and some of the most naive jokes that ever were rejected by a pantomime 
cross-talk comedian as being too silly for panto. 
_ The acting of Mr. Ronald Squire and Miss Isabel Elsom was as good as ever ; 
indeed, Miss Elsom was better than ever. She is at last becoming an actress as well as 
being a beauty. Miss Yvonne Arnand was her own enchanting self as the War Minis- 
ter’s wife. Some of the others were inarticulate, but their words were so bad that it 
didn’t matter. 

The only reason for The Last Chapter was that it gave Mr. Owen Nares an oppor- 
tunity of proving, what has long been suspected, that he is a quiet, natural, graceful 
actor both on and off the postcard. For the rest, the play is utterly chaotic and dull, 
with a very good and quite unexpected final curtain. But one can’t wait two and a 
quarter hours for the only good thing in a play. It is too long. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. John Gielgud is climbing very quickly up to the top of his profession. Single- 
handed he has made Hamlet into a box-office proposition, and that is a very remark- 
able feat. Mr. Maurice Browne has stated that he would keep Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet 
on all the summer if the latter was not engaged to Sir Nigel Playfair for The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, opening at the Lyric, Hammersmith on July 8th. Mr. Gielgud 
returns to the Old Vic for its next season. Another Wilde revival is Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, to be given at The Everyman, on July 3rd, with a cast which includes Miss 
Kate Cutler, Mr. Ernest Thesiger and Miss Kathleen O’Regan. On July 2nd Mr. 
Owen Nares appears in M. Sacha Guitry’s Désiré, adapted into English by Mr. 
Frith. Mademoiselle Yvonne Printemps’ part will be played by Miss Jeanne de 
Casalis. M. Guitry himself, and Mademoiselle Printemps herself, are coming to 
London again in the near future, as they are following the Japanese Players at the 
Globe under the auspices of Messrs. Cochran and Browne. 

The Middle Watch comes to an end after a run of nearly a year and is to be followed 
by Leave it to Psmith, by Messrs. Hay and Wodehouse, but, unfortunately for the 
countless admirers of that invincible hero, not until September. There is also activity 
in the romantic world of musical comedy. The Maid of the Mountains revives herself 


in Manchester on July 7th en route for London ; The Love Race and Sens o’ Guns are 


also arriving. Finally, an exceptionally busy period is also to see the production of 
two new plays, Cynara at the Playhouse, and S.S. Tenacity at the Arts Theatre Club. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MUSIC 


HE element of Fun in Music having been extensively explored by composers 


during recent years seems now to be more and more appreciated by the 


music-loving public in England. On two occasions this year I have heard 
an English audience actually laugh with appreciation—at performances 


of Bolero and of Fagade. This is an extremely interesting and healthy sign and shows 
that we are at last leaving behind us the idea that concerts of classical music are to be ~ 


regarded as orgies of uplift, and that the only legitimate enjoyment to be obtained 
from ‘“‘ Good Music” is a deep soul-purging on the lines of Aristotle’s theory of 
Tragedy : this was an idea fostered largely by the great oratorio boom which began 
to take hold of England in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and has re- 
tained its prestige till the present day in the minds of a very large number of English 
people. It is perhaps natural that the idea of Musical Fun has been principally 
explored in recent years by the French School and the cosmopolitans such as Stra- 
vinsky, who have made Paris their spiritual home. Broad hearty humour has been 
exploited to a certain degree by the Germans in such works as the Meistersinger and 
the Rosenkavalier ; but it has remained for the French to realise the musical poten- 


tialities of loving parody, of frivolity, humour and sheer boisterous fun. Recently at — 
the concert of the Colonne Orchestra we heard Ravel’s La Valse—a musical parody of — 


real genius. Ravel sees and appreciates all the foibles and tricks of the Viennese Waltz 
writers ; gathering them together, imbued with the delicate rhythmic grace that 
is the chief charm of the Strausses and their followers, he has written asymphonic 
work of great beauty which is at the same time original, convincing and enchanting. 


Perhaps M. Pierné was tired after the tiresome journey from Paris ; and failed at — 


times to observe the delicate enchainement of the rhythms, so that one received a cer- 
tain impression of insecurity : but no one who was there can have failed to realise the 


beauty and charm of the work. It is a work that will repay a close study of the score: — 


the delicate swoops of the strings, the astoundingly effective use and restraint of the 
brass and the masterly working up of the material which, in spite of the full orchestral 
treatment is never given more to bear than it can stand, make the reading of the score 
sheer joy to musicians of even moderate score-reading talent. Two other works 
of Ravel show the same spirit of delicate wit and a more obviously impish humour— 
his one act opera, the Heure Espagnole and Bolero, both of which have been 
recently recorded in full. There is something of Puck in Ravel’s music and appearance 
and in the Heure Espagnole this is given full play ; and the rapid romances of the 
clock-maker’s wife are perfectly hit off by the delicate orchestration. One cannot 
fail to be amused by the opening of the opera with all the clocks striking, the delicious 
musical portrayal of the attempts to pull the old beau from the clock in which he is 
stuck ; and the final quintette with its taking-off of the grand Donizetti manner. 

Jacques Ibert, whose Escales was played at the same concert, has also written an 
opera in the same style, dealing with adventures of the lady Angelique with lovers 
of different nations, who display in their respective scenas all their national style, the 
Negro in Jazz, the Italian in the Rossini manner, and so on. This opera has never been 
given in London; but one may hope that the Grand Opera Syndicate who have 
catered for our amusement this season by giving us Fledermaus and Martha 
may perhaps consider Angelique for next season. 

Martha, in spite of Signor Tomei’s unfortunate indisposition, was a real delight. 
The music of Martha was such as one might expect to be written by a diplomat who 
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_ took up music in Paris comparatively late in life, and the tunes, which include The 
: Last Rose of Summer are delicious ; the situations are admirably handled, and the 
orchestration, though light and Rossinesque, shows very considerable talent. That 
4 this opera has held the stage when most of its contemporaries are forgotten is the 
_ Measure of its beauty and effectiveness. Hypnotised by Wagnerism and all its propa- 
_ ganda we sometimes forget that there is another and most pleasant side of opera which 
has been adorned by no less names than Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, and Johann 

Strauss ; and the more the beauties of the Entfuhrung, The Barber of Seville, 
_ Don Pasquale and Fledermaus are discovered for us, the less we shall hear of the bore- 
_ dom of classical music from those people who have been once forced to sit through 
_ The Ring or Parsifal and fly to Jewish-made Jazz for their only aural enjoyment. 
| The French have also discovered another fount of light music. Led by Satie, the 

_ younger French composers seized with glee on the music of the Cafés Chantants, 
_ and we have to thank composers such as Poulenc and Auric for the delicate levity of 
such works as Les Biches, the Mouvements Perpetuels, The Trio for oboe, 
bassoon and piano, and Les Matelots : in England the music hall Songs which 
are often still genuine popular music have already proved a source of inspiration 
to Mr. William Walton, and one cannot but hope that more is to be made of the same 
material. In the earlier history of music, the music of the people and of the streets 
_ consisted either of country dances, or of the “ song hits ” from operas or from the 
~ music hall burlesques of such men as Dibdin. It is only recently that our dance music 
has come to be written by Jews, and our operas by Teutonic apostles of uplift ; but 
we still have our music-hall tunes to fall back on; though there are now but few 
places in London where they may be heard. 

Earlier in this article I mentioned Stravinsky as an apostle of Fun. There has recent- 
__ ly been issued a record of his boisterously funny Polka and Galop—a real “ rag” 
_ which almost anyone can enjoy : perhaps some benevolent gramophone company will 
_ soon provide us with his 7z/bom Bom, sung perfectly by Mme. Janaco Poulos, to 
_ keep it company. In these pieces Stravinsky has harnessed a huge orchestra to tunes 
_ which are in themselves almost ridiculous, and a very splendid riot he has produced : 
they are masterpieces of orchestration and brilliantly funny. 

In Germany, too, there is some musical fun to be found. Up to the present time it 
has mostly been provided by Paul Hindemith, of whom we have heard all too little 
in England. Perhaps one day in the near future we may hear his music to Felix 
| the Cat and his operas Neues vom Tage and Hin & Zurtick. So far in England 
_ the only specimen of his work we have heard is the last movement of his Viola Con- 
certo, in which he parodies the German Military Band March with such gaiety. 
In pursuing what Mr. Grainger would call a “ Ramble ” through the present day 
phases of musical amusement I had hoped to be able to touch on the musical jokes of 
_ Papa Haydn, of C. P. E. Bach, and of Mozart: but there is not space for this. 
_ I am also fully aware that I have omitted much which I should have mentioned. 
_ My excuse must be that I have mainly spoken of works which have been recorded or 
recently played in London : and I have tried to indicate new musical pleasures to 
those people who find classical and modern music dry and dull. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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FICTION 


THE EDWARDIANS. By V. SackviLLE-West. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
CIMARRON. By Epna Ferser. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
& CO. By Jean-RicHarpD Biocu. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


ISS Sackville-West displays the fashionable world of King Edward’s reign as 

she conceives it to have been, the central features in her picture being an out- 
ward conformity to moral laws and a secret dispensing with them. Duchesses, in the 
world she presents, would have their lovers, Dukes their intrigues ; all could enjoy 
the utmost indulgence in escape from their marriage vows as long as they were not 
found out by those who would raise any objection. It was a question of “ honour 
among thieves.” All who took their liberties in the same fashion knew what the others 
were up to—none of them would ever give each other away. But once a hoodwinked 
partner’s eyes were opened the whole case was altered. Public scandal would not be 
tolerated—a wife threatened with legal proceedings immediately gave way. The 
dislike of divorce courts is understandable ; washing one’s linen in public is always a 
revolting proceeding, but it is a little difficult to sympathise equally with the tolerance ~ 
of deception. Is it better for the soul to live in an atmosphere of stealth and secrecy 
than in an atmosphere of vulgar publicity ? The answer is neither here nor there : 
the Edwardians were not peculiar in choosing the former. It is just as much a ques- 
tion of temperament really, now, or at any time, as it was in their day. Miss Sackville- 
West’s novel is written in a tone of untroubled insouciance. She does not seek to 
define or criticise or delve very deeply into the hidden soul of man. She tells her 
story of their lives as they were, and leaves the moral alone. In consequence it is a 
very frank, interesting, enterprising affair—and very amusing to read. A quotation 
or two will show the essential qualities of the book. Leonard Anquetil is an explorer 
who strays into the lives of Sebastian and Viola (of the Ducal home) and upsets their 
peace and acceptance of ducal life and standards. He is, here, listening outside a 
window to the chatter of the Duchess’s guests within : 


Dear Romola: what a clever woman. And never malicious, said someone. No, said 
someone else ; too clever to be malicious. Then they passed on to other house-parties, 
and Anquetil learnt how poor Constance had made the gaffe of her life, by inviting Sophie 
and Verena together... . And would Constance’s girl marry young Ambermere ? 
She would be a fool if she refused him, for when his father died he would come into thirty 
thousand a year—incomes again, thought Anquetil. . . . Politics flitted across the con- 
versation, and these ladies and gentlemen spoke with a proprietary and casual familiarity, 
somewhat as though politics were children that they entrusted to the care of nurses and 
tutors ; remembering their existence from time to time, principally in order to complain 
of the inefficient way the nurses and tutors carried out their duties ; but although they 
were careful to give an impression of being behind the scenes, like parents who go up to 
the nursery once a day, their acquaintances remained oddly remote and no more con- 
vincing than an admirably skilful game of bluff. 


The best thing in the book is the sympathetic study of the character of Sebastian— 
the young Duke of Chevron. (Chevron is the name of his country seat, any other, so 
far as I can discover, is never mentioned.) 


One half of Sebastian detested his mother’s friends ; the other half was allured by their 
glitter. Sometimes he wanted to gallop away by himself to the world’s ends, sometimes he 
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wanted to give himself up wholly to the flattering charm of pretty women. Sometimes he 
wished to see his whole acquaintance cast into a furnace, so vehemently did he deprecate 
them, sometimes he thought that they had mastered the problem of civilisation more truly 
than the Greeks or Romans. ‘“‘ Since one cannot have truth,” cried Sebastian, struggling 
into his evening shirt, “ let us at least have good manners.” 


And so he succumbs to a liaison with the beautiful Lady Roehampton, years his 
senior : 

She was charming, dangerous ; he could talk to her. The knowledge that she was wholly 

unworthy of his confidence added a spice of pleasurable pain to the humiliation of giving 

himself away. For Sebastian liked to pour vinegar into his own wounds, 

In Cimarron, by Miss Edna Ferber, we have a successor to Show Boat which, 
though it would be hardly fair to call it less interesting, one can safely predict will 
never be the inspirer of a romantic musical comedy. The scene is America—slowly 
unrolling from past to present—the characters wild, simple, sincere ; but the colourful 
background is absent. Cimarron is the name of a new district in Oklahoma that is 
being opened up by the pioneers who make their trek there in covered waggons: it 
is also the name, or one of the names, of the hero and of his infant son. Sabra, née 


_ Venables, and Yancey Cravat set out with their baby and a faithful black boy who has 


stowed-away in the waggon. They find the town they have elected to settle down in, 
with their printing press, nothing but a jumble of wooden houses, and Sabra wails out 


_ thatsheis . . . “ going back home.” 


*“ Wait till morning, honey,” says Yancey, placatingly. He has known very well all 
along what he is taking his young, gently-bred wife out to; but he is of the stuff 
of the true romantic pioneer ; an enthusiast, a fanatic, a dreamer. And . . . “ Next 
morning was, somehow, magically, next morning with the terrors of the night vanished 
quite.”’ Sabra remains, and braves it out with utmost loyalty, but even so she soon 
finds out that she has taken on immeasurably more than she bargained for. Her 
husband is full of Utopian dreams combined with childishly gigantic plans for im- 
mediate use; but he really accomplishes little that is practical. He is (somewhat 
bewilderingly) at the same time a brilliant advocate ; and he rises to a tremendous 
height of popularity by his method of discovering the murderer of an ex-associate of 
his. But if it were not for the methodical persistence of Sabra, the paper would never 


~ come out on the appointed day, or their life proceed with any degree of order whatso- 


ever. This daughter of the old respectable aristocracy of English settlers changes 
from a childish girl-wife into the competent manager of the Yancey affairs, and, 
finally, becomes a congresswoman in the new Oklahoma that arises after the oil-boom. 
Potted history, one might almost call her life. I would not like to question Miss 
Ferber’s historical accuracy; but it is a bit startling to find that the same woman 


who trekked in a covered waggon across the prairie at the beginning of the book is, 


| only eight years later, going home to see her parents by a train fitted with a wash- 


basin and corridor ; and, about twenty years later, is elected a member of Congress. 


_ But as Miss Ferber gives no dates anywhere it is only by inference that one can guess 


at the period of time in the external world with which all these events are linked up. 
The picture of the settlers’ early lives and struggles is every bit as good as the 
picture of the life of the travelling theatre folk on the Mississippi, and just as alive 


and readable. It bristles with good remarks and observations ; such as Sol Levy’s, 


when he is told that his ancestry is not good enough for the society of the town, some 


of whom could trace their line back to signers of the Declaration of Independence : 


“ Declaration of Independence ! ” he exclaimed, thoughtfully. “ Tell her one of my 
ancestors wrote the Ten Commandments, fella name of Moses.” 
ee: 2N 
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And here is a quotation to illustrate Miss Ferber’s understanding of her characters: 


Grimly Sabra (and in time the other virtuous women of the community) set about 
making this new frontier town like the old as speedily as possible. Yancey, almost single- 
handed, tried to make the new as unlike the old as possible. He fought a losing fight from 
the first. He was muddled ; frequently insincere ; a brilliant swaggerer. He himself was 
not very clear as to what he wanted, or how to go about getting it. He only knew that he 
was impatient of things as they were ; that greed, injustice, and dishonesty in office were 
everywhere ; that here in this wild and virgin land, was a chance for a Utopian plan. But 
he had no plan. . . . Yancey Cravat, with his unformed dreams—much less the roister- 


ing playboys of saloon and plain and gambling house—never had a chance against the i 


indomitable materialism of women. 


A book packed full of interest, though of a rather grim character, is. . . & Co., 


by M. Jean-Richard Bloch, translated by the late C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. It is the © . 


story of the migration of a Jewish Alsatian firm of manufacturers from Alsace to 
France, after the annexation of their country by Germany. The Simlers, Jewish by 


origin but Frenchmen by habit, cannot brook their new rulers and decide to move into — 


French territory. So the “ little white factory under the chestnut trees ” becomes a 
large, dirty, machine driven house in Vendeuvre. In a year’s working success 
crowns their dangerous adventure; they go ahead and prosper. In ten years 
time a fresh crisis appears; new fashions in materials threaten to lose them all 
their customers—the age of black bombazines is over, coloured cloths and foulards 


are the demand. So Joseph goes to England. In a few months he returns with all the j 


information necessary to reorganise the Simler factory. It is done : and while all the 
other merchants of Vendeuvre are being ruined the Simlers rise to greater heights 
than before. 

The anxieties of Hippolyte and Myrtil; of Sarah, the former’s wife; of Uncle 
Wilhelm Blum ; of their cousins the Sterns ; of the sons, Guillaume and Joseph 


and their wives and, even, their little children, Justin and Laure, are the subject of the — 
book. It does not cease to be interesting, human and dramatic from start to finish. — 
Or at least to what should be the finish ! For there is an unnecessary Epilogue which | 


is much to be deplored. A sequel would be the only excuse as an outcome of — 


this—perhaps there is one ? ( 
The translation, like so many, is a translation not, a transmutation. This may b 
necessary but prevents one from judging either the style of the author or of the transla- 
tor with accuracy. The technique is, however, visible ; and it is possible to say that 
the construction of the novel is well conceived. The situations rise out of one another 
with natural fitness, and (that supreme test so seldom passed) the end is a good 
conclusion to the story. Joseph’s character, his resignation of his love for a 
Christian woman and his abnegation of himself to the business, and to the family 


interests, gives a touching picture of what must often happen for the sake of Jewish — 


self-sacrifial loyalty to clan. I hope I have said enough to indicate that, among the 
spate of novels of stereotyped pattern and over-worked sentimental formula, this 


is a book that provides new food for interest and thought. 
J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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BEGLES-LETRERES 


ADAM AND EVELYN AT KEW. By Rosert HERRING. Illustrated by Epwarp 
Bawben. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 21s. 


GOD’S MAN. By Lynp Warp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
SOME COMPARATIVE VALUES. By H. W. Fow er. Blackwell. 5S 
SPANISH GARDENS. By C. M. Viturers-Stuarr. Batsford. 255. 


Ms HERRING’S book both flatters the intellect and satisfies it—a charming 


combination. But (and this an unexpected but for anyone who follows Mr. 


; Herring in his ample field of film criticism) the difficulty of reading comes not from 
his usual Browningesque habit of going too quickly for his words, but from going 
_ too slowly. Mr. Herring is usually apt to think that the reader knows exactly how 


the author’s mind travels and we jump from thought to thought in his argument, 


_ only perilously preserving our balance—our consciousness of what he means. 


However, in Adam and Evelyn at Kew he has carried matters to the opposite 
extreme and in these hundred and sixty deep pages describes one day and evening 
in Kew Gardens with an elaboration of detail which at first almost obscures his 
thought as much as does his usual breathless manner. It is as if an architect of those 
admirable modern factories were unexpectedly to exercise himself by building a 
small house in the equally admirable baroque manner. 

Adam and Evelyn is the story of a gardener at Kew who, on a Thursday afternoon, 
half dozes off in the garden, dreams a fantastic story about Hanoverian Kings, Princes 
and Dukes and Miss Burney and awakes, to find that it was no dream but the filming 
of a period story placed in Kew Gardens. He talks with the heroine (who has escaped 
from her ‘‘ Director ’’) and leads her off to wander in the garden. On the last page he 
asks her to kiss him, she says that “‘ it is darker in the dance hall” .... ‘‘ Kiss me 
now, Eve.” ‘‘ No, we can do that in the ‘ Movies.’”’ Then they hear a bell. The 
bell stops ; the shadows grow deeper ; the trees resume “ with a warm sigh of com- 
fort.”’ “‘ It is too late,’ but not as one might expect for kissing, for the bell was the 
bell rung to warn people that the Garden gates were closing for the night. Adam and 
Eve are locked into Eden. 

This ingenious little story is linked up with some delightful illustrations by Mr. Ed- 


ward Bawden whose Lovat Fraser colourings and fantastic lines provide for the casual 
- glancer through the book the atmosphere of fantasy and paradox which it has been 
Mr. Herring’s successful endeavour to maintain. The Gardener and the Heroine are 
not the only two characters. Old ladies, actresses, shop girls, lovers, music-hall 
artists and others flit indistinctly, but amusingly, across the descriptions of the gar- 
dens. The following is a fair example of one of these entertaining descriptions : 


When ants (carrying a tenth of a blade of grass or half a match-stick) come on an obstacles 
the encounter looks to the spectator like a big black patch, at once disgorging and attract- 
ing lesser patches. Some ants swarm and storm it, others deviate. There were now 
hundreds of human ants, and the obstacle confronting them was the tea-house which 


(as it seemed) prevented them carrying forward their tea. Some ants scrambled and pushed 


at the counter, almost climbing over, others were dotted round at debris of tables to which 
the braver ants bore trophies of what once was an ice or a jug holding what had been milk. 


When Adam is having his waking dream, Mr. Herring leaves his prose and for 


fourteen pages reels off rhymed couplets, thus effectively providing a different 
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atmosphere for the strange dream. This poem is in many ways the best thing in the 


book, and it could have gone on much longer without wearying—rather a feat with 
rhymed couplets. I cannot leave this book without one more reference to the illus- 
trations. It is always very difficult to criticise illustrations when the whole book is 
one’s subject. And indeed in this case it would be impossible to go into details about 
them. I can only say that they succeed in being an integral part of the story. They 
are not so much a running accompaniment to it as the other voice in a duet. _ 

God’s Man, on the other hand, is frankly a solo, but, surprisingly, a solo in which 
(to leap rather clumsily from metaphor to fact) the voice is all pictures. It is described 
as “‘a novel in woodcuts ” and there is no text to it. It is the story of an artist who 
comes to the Great Town, paints a famous picture, gets money and a mistress, is 
disillusioned, sees in fancy his mistress in the arms of every other man, soldier, sailor, 
priest, judge, assaults one of these, is thrown into gaol, escapes, goes into the “* wide 
open spaces,” meets the simple country girl, marries her, has a child, and is led off 
to paint another picture by a mysterious stranger who turns out to be Death. Not, it 
will be seen, a very original story; many bucolic novelists, not to mention 
film scenario writers, have told much the same tale. The great stories of this world 
can be told over and over again. The question is : is this a great story ? and is it told 
with sufficient genius to keep it great ? The answer is emphatically no. Is it then the 
beginning of a new way of telling a story—a kind of cross between a film and a book ? 
A thousand to one on no again. It is too quick. The average reader (or looker rather) 
interested in the story rather than in the technique of woodcuts will skim through the 
book easily in ten minutes. And there will be 7s. 6d gone in ten minutes. As a col- 
lection of woodcuts, however, it is quite a different story. They are clearly and effec- 
tively done and printed admirably. Occasionally there is a sentimentality and 
exaggeration in the treatment of the young artist’s expressions. But that is, I suppose, 
an integral part of the story. 

Mr. H. W. Fowler’s little volume is a collection of essays written in the palmiest 
days of King Edward VII, which reflects in its charming ease and lack of straining 
after effect something of the cultured idleness of that period which has already be- 
come a golden age—to those of us who missed it. Each of the dozen essays has a 
title something like ‘‘ The Lovely and my Love,” ‘“‘ Protest and Catholicity,” ‘‘ Life 
and Letters” and so on; each one is the comparison of what has come to be looked upon 
as opposing values. To make a book out of such an idea is amusing and original. The 
essays on “‘ Protest and Catholicity ”’ is perhaps the most typical (the terms are used in 
the wider, not the theological sense) and it concludes thus : 

Since the breath of a protestant’s being is protest, it is clear that he cannot continue to 
live without something to protest against. Let us protestants be fully aware, by all means 
of our own superiority. . . . but let us graciously allow that it is necessary Catholics 
should exist ; we must have our movarwuscyv, or we shall never move the world 
we must have our inferiors, or we cannot be superior; we must have our Catholics, or 
how can we protest ? 


The book on Spanish Gardens is one which will hold the attention of more than 
gardeners and architects, not only on account of the beautiful illustrations, but also 
because of its well written and simple text. It is a book to read lazily and luxuriously 
on a hot afternoon in the country. 


MORAY MCLAREN ~ 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
FROISSART. By F.S. Suears. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. Edited by WILLIAM 
Kine. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF DANIEL DEFOE. By Paut Dortin. 
Translated by Louise Racan. Stanley Paul. 18s. 


KING EDWARD VII AND HIS COURT. By Sir Lronet Cusr. Murray. 12s. 


SIXTEEN LETTERS FROM OSCAR WILDE. Edited by JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 


SHELLEY’S LOST LETTERS TO HARRIET. Edited with an Introduction by 
Leste Hotson. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY ARTHUR JONES. By Doris ArTHUR 
Jones. Gollancz. 25s. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR THOUGHT. By Sir James CricuTon-BRowne. Benn. 
7s. 6d. , 


LAW-BREAKERS. By Cuartzs Kineston. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
FLIGHTS OF NAVAL GENIUS. By Brian Tunsta.t. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


HOSE who think that we have too many books might do worse than read the 

first page of Professor Shears’s preface to this interesting study of Froissart. 
They wiil learn there—if they did not know it already—that we are without any ade- 
quate account in English of Froissart’s life, combined with a survey of his writings in 
prose and verse ; that we are without any worthy translation of his famous chronicles ; 
and that no one has ever turned into English the work of an earlier writer, Jehan le 
Bel, from whom Froissart borrowed freely (often incorporating whole chapters in his 
own longer book), with the result that the average English reader is quite unaware of 
this very important source of information for the campaigns of Cressy and Poitiers. 
In some fields of biography enough, and perhaps too much, has been said. But here 


is a great subject never properly explored, and one for which there must be a hungry 


army of potential readers in this country and America. A new edition of Froissart’s 
chronicles, translated afresh from his own last version; and a first translation of 


- Jehan le Bel’s plain, rugged narrative of one of the brightest periods in English military 
_ history—there are two suggestions thrown out, free of charge, to the publishing 
world. 


In the meantime Professor Shears has done something to fill the gap. He gives a 


- full but unpadded account of such events in Froissart’s life as have come down to us. 


That provides no more than five chapters—for not much is known, after all—and the 


_ rest of the book consists of an intelligent and scholarly criticism of Froissart as a 
_ writer. The numerous extracts from his poems will be new to most English readers ; 
so will the point—very clearly brought out here—that the familiar complaints against 


him, such as his alleged indifference to the sufferings of the civilian population during 


‘the Hundred Years’ War, are nearly always based upon passages he has taken from 


Jehan le Bel and not upon any writings of his own. Froissart hated treason and re- 
bellion in any form, and his fastidious nature shrank from the stupid brutalities of 
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class warfare ; but, in contrast to Jehan le Bel, he was always full of sympathy for the 
peasants’ hard lot, and he states their case fairly—in the Wat Tyler revolt, for in- 
stance—even while utterly condemning their methods. It was impossible that he 
should be entirely without personal prejudices : we note, for instance, his change of 


attitude towards the English who begin as the heroes and end up as something very — 


like the villains of his tale. But, taking him all round, he did set up, as an historian, a 
standard of impartiality which has seldom been equalled down to our own time. 
And his gift of picturesque description, so peculiar to himself, with his happy trick 
of adding just the little detail that brings a scene to life—this again has remained 
almost unchallenged. Professor Shears pays well-deserved tribute to these high 
qualities. He makes a genial and popular figure of the great chronicler. 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough was not a noticeably sympathetic character ; 
nor does her own account of her career (here republished at a very reasonable price) 
do anything to dispel the popular picture of a masterful, overbearing woman, who 
often drove poor little fat Queen Anne to tears. The final quarrel between “ Mrs. 
Morley ” and ‘“‘ Mrs. Freeman ” provides one of the most remarkable passages in 
this book—and one of the least convincing. On the other hand, we find it compara- 
tively easy to believe the famous story of how that unattractive monarch, William III, 
transferred the whole of a dish of new peas to his own plate, without offering the 
hungry princess a single one. There are many such disclosures of the intimacies of 
Court life at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Other facts—as, for instance, 
Marlborough’s secret correspondence with the exiled Jacobites—are deliberately 
suppressed. The Duchess was too stout a partisan to tell the whole truth—she 
wrote this book when she was over eighty, but she kept her wits about her sufficiently 
to see that the Tories always got the worst of the argument. This is a timely publica- 
tion; it whets the appetite for Mr. Churchill’s forthcoming “ life” of his great 
ancestor. But it would have been improved by a few editorial notes. 

M. Paul Dottin’s account of the Duchess’s contemporary, Daniel Defoe, is not of 


much importance. M. Dottin claims to have “ been able to catch the very spirit of _ 


the time,”’ and to have “‘ steeped ”’ himself in it—or so his translator makes him boast. 


But the American English into which the book has been rendered is steeped in the 


spirit of no time but our own ; words like “‘ urge ”’, used as a substantive, only remind 


us how far we have travelled from the prose of Defoe ; and the misspelling of English 


place-names is another distracting feature. If an Englishman were to write a slight 
work upon some leading French author of the eighteenth century would anyone think 
of translating it into French ? . 


Coming to more modern subjects we have the late Sir Lionel Cust’s remarkable’ 


book on King Edward VII and his Court. It is remarkable because it is the first frank 
and intimate account of that court, and therefore has a real historical value, though 
written in a light vein. Sir Lionel was Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and a Gentle- 
man Usher for many years and was much in King Edward’s confidence. He was 
known not only for his courtier’s tact but for his sense of humour. We had every 
reason to expect, therefore, that his collected reminiscences would make an interesting 


and entertaining book ; but what many people may not have been prepared for is. 
the extreme frankness he has used. For instance, the recent biography of Lord © 
Lansdowne contained some slight indication of the not entirely satisfactory relations 


that existed between King Edward and the late Lord Balfour, when the latter was 
Prime Minister. Sir Lionel puts it quite bluntly : 


Ministers, especially those who had been trained under Queen Victoria, did not show any 


great skill in dealing with King Edward or trying to understand his personality . . . Mr. 
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Arthur Balfour, who succeeded his uncle as Prime Minister, was of all men the least able 
to bring his intellect down to what he no doubt considered the low level of the King’s, 
The King to Mr. Balfour was at first just one of those irritating factors in general politics, 
which you cannot ignore, and which you must treat with dismal and factitious solemnity. 
‘The Marquess of Lansdowne, then secretary of State for F oreign Affairs, was a typical. 
Whig, both suspicious and anxious about the King’s obvious inclination to interfere 
personally in affairs of State. Later on in the reign Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister was 
at the outset too much of the don and lawyer combined to enable him to meet the King 
on a common ground of human sympathy. 


On the other hand the King got on extremely well with Mr. Haldane, Mr. John 
- Burns and some of the most advanced Radicals. On one occasion, when he was at 
the opera with the King of Denmark, he sent for Mr. Burns specially to the Royal 
box. Mr. Lloyd George was also present and “ looking rather expectant,” but no 
invitation came to him. Remarkably little reticence is displayed about the visits of 
foreign monarchs. Of the King of Spain it is said that when he came to England 
“in search of a bride.” he at first ‘‘ wished to pay his addresses to H.R.H. Princess 
Patricia, the charming younger daughter of the Duke of Connaught”; but “ the 
Princess did not show any signs on her part of encouraging his attention.” That was 
before the young King met his present Queen. Of other visitors, such as the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt, whom he disliked, Sir Lionel felt able to speak even more freely. 
_ He does not, of course, accept Lord Balfour’s estimate of his ‘‘ master and friend,” 
_ King Edward. He tells us that King Edward himself used to say that his profession 
was to be a King. For that profession he trained himself carefully and with 


conspicuous success. It has been said of him that he was not only the right man in the 
\ right place, but also seemed to be the right man in any place. 


Of these sixteen letters from Oscar Wilde only one—the eighth on the list—is of 
the slightest consequence. In it he outlines his plans for the future, after his release 
from prison—plans which unfortunately went astray. Those specially interested in 
the subject may think this one letter worth a guinea. Shelley’s letters to Harriet, on 


the other hand, are really valuable to students of his life and character, and are offered 


at a reasonable price. The many letters addressed to the late Henry Arthur Jones by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Matthew Arnold, R. L. Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Sir James 


| Barrie, Mr. Kipling and others are very unequal ; but they also will have their value 


for those concerned with the history of the English stage. His daughter intersperses 
among them an account of her father’s career. She has dug up some amusing illustra- 


__ tions, including a photograph of Mr. Shaw as a cyclist in the early ’nineties. 


. What the Doctor Thought is just a haphazard collection of stray jottings and anec- 
_ dotes, the quality of which varies considerably, Sir James Crichton-Browne’s 


a opinions on the subjects that chiefly interest him are pretty well known, and he has 


stories here to illustrate most of them. On tea and porridge and sitting in draughts he 


___ can write as seriously as on the origin of blushing, and he can tell a Scottish story with 


any man. sie 

Mr. Charles Kingston, that indefatigable producer of bed-side books, has beaten 
all his own records with this weird assortment of law-breakers and villains of all 
kinds. Perhaps the most startling chapter is that devoted to miscarriages of justice ; 


_ but there are strange events and stranger characters on almost every page. Itisa 


g thoroughly entertaining book and Mr. Kingston has put a lot of work into at 
Anda word of praise must be given to Mr. Brian Tunstall’s brightly written sketches 


of a series of naval heroes—not all of them quite deserving the title of “ genius,” 


by the by, but all interesting in their several ways and neatly delineated here. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES : A RECORD OF SEVEN YEARS OF EXCAVATION. 
By C. Leonarp WooLLey. Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT ROME. By S. B. PLATNER 
and T. AsHpy. Oxford University Press. 35s. 


S Mr. Woolley rightly points out, every object found in the excavations at Ur 
can rank as a document of prime importance in the reconstruction of the artistic 
and cultural history of the earliest civilisation of the Old World. His pleasantly written 
book, composed as it is while the memory of his astonishing discoveries is still fresh 
in his mind, gives the authentic excitement of the chase. In such a site, where nothing 
previously was known, and with such a people, whose history is reconstructed almost 
wholly by the aid of objects excavated, every humble object as well as every treasure 
must be weighed carefully and examined in the fullest detail. But the time for this — 
has not yet come. The results of other excavations in Mesopotamia, in the Caucasus 
and in India will,as time advances, give the context of many things that are at present 
still isolated objects. Further research in Minoan archeology and further exploration 
in Anatolia on the one hand and Seistan or Baluchistan on the other will fill the blank 
pages of the history of these strange Sumerians. All Mr. Woolley does is to describe 
the finding of the great tombs whose splendours have glittered in the cases of the 
British Museum for two memorable exhibitions, and to these enthralling descriptions 
he adds some explanatory chapters of Sumerian history. He confines himself strictly 
to his subject. He has, as yet, no theory as to Sumerian origins. Beyond telling us 
that the race is intrusive into Mesopotamia he can tell us nothing.. He wisely awaits 
the passage of time to solve these problems, unlike Schliemann who, writing as he _ 
actually dug, composed a Trojan and a Mycenzan history in extenso. The great 
mystery of Sumerian culture is that the art as revealed in the enormous gold and other 
treasure of the graveyard is the art of a people long accustomed to formal delineation 
both in two-dimensional and in plastic art. Paleolithic hunters, with keen observant 
eyes that saved them from extinction, in turning their hands, by some strange in- 
spiration, to art, were but using those powers of observation which were their primary 
qualities, and their principal equipment. That such waves of genius should vanish as 
uddenly as they came is not surprising. But the art of the earliest graves at Ur is an 
art that has passed through long stages of development and entered a stage of formalisa- 
tion in which observation plays a small and reflection a large part. In the last quarter 
of the fourth millenium B.C. the Sumerians must have been an ancient folk. And 
throughout they were profoundly alive to the beauty of shape as well as to that of 
colour. Nor, with all the savagery of their rites (sixty-eight women, to say nothing of 
other sacrifices, were immolated in one royal tomb) did they revel in killing, for Mr. 
Woolley shows us that there is some reason to suppose that the victims of these 
prodigious human sacrifices were drugged or poisoned (presumably with their own 
consent) and not merely knocked on the head or violently slain. These may be cold 
comforts to the tender-hearted, but it must not be forgotten that the Sumerians were 
a folk who can claim to have been the first organised military power in the world. 
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They were invaders (probably from the north, as their type of garments seems to indi- 
cate) and their customs and rites were essentially Spartan without those mitigating 
influences from more humane neighbours that made Spartans diminish the violence 
of their habits. Sumerians stood alone as military victors in a world of complete bar- 
barism. Their discipline must have been stern and their religion exacting, and sombre. 
Yet, strangely enough, their artists and their craftsmen give us no hint of the grotesque 
or the macabre, unlike Etruscans or Mexicans. If we knew nothing of their funeral 
rites we should consider them to be a care-free folk filled with the true artist’s love of 
life and colour, unerringly aiming at and often reaching the highest forms of beauty. 

“Homeric Greece”’ must have been such a hotch-potch of various ways of life, so 
Odyssean in its turns and changes, that I cannot but admire the courage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Quennell in their attempt to ascertain its “‘ everyday ” qualities. That they have 

succeeded in doing so I do not dispute. Their little book is charming to look at and 
_ charming to read. Every reader of Homer, of any age, will appreciate it. I think the 
authors really succeed in giving us a clear idea of the surroundings of an average 
Homeric trooper. By avoiding controversy and illustrating with admirable pictures 
every point of fact that can be illustrated they have done a real service to the readers 
of Homer. Nor will I diminish the pleasure which I experienced in reading their book 
by any captious criticisms, beyond expressing a certain surprise at the superb edifice 
_ which is shown on the frontispiece as the home of Eumeus, and a regret that the 
| Trojan war should be classed as a financial enterprise. Any modern Greek shepherd’s 
hut on a mountain side will illustrate the abode of the swineherd ; Troy was burned 
for the bright eyes of Helen, and no one has yet found a better reason. 

In the joint work of Mr. Cary and Mr. Warmington classical scholarship has been 
adorned with one of the most learned and most exciting of books that has appeared 
for many years. The authors examine the claims of the explorers of ancient Greece 
and Rome to have extended the knowledge of the known world from the circum- 
scribed limits of pre-Homeric and Homeric times to the fuller world of Imperial 
Rome and Byzantium. Each chapter is packed with information and illuminated by 
notes that fully confirm every statement of fact. Many thorny problems are solved, 
_ many absurd theories gently put to rest and many new conclusions drawn. Pytheas, 
whom antiquity almost universally called a liar is reinstated. His circumnavigation 

of Great Britain somewhere about 300 B.C. can now be considered as authenticated, 
and the information derived from him (and given to us by Strabo and Diodorus) can 
now be given its true value. He appeats to have reached Britain near Land’s End and 
thence to have coasted along Wales, right round Scotland and so back to Land’s End 
again—surely the most adventurous voyage that any Greek ever made. To him is due 
the information about Ireland that enabled Eratosthenes to locate that island more 
_ exactly. The authors suggest that some three hundred years before an earlier Massa- 
- liot named Midacritus also reached Britain, in search of tin. The endless discussions 
of antiquarians about Pheenicians, about the identity of Ictis the Tin-mart and other 
much battered controversies receive their quietus. Ictis was St. Michael s Mount, 
and Pytheas knew Britain not only by sea ; he probably landed at various points and 
penetrated some distance inland. Polybius sarcastically observed that he “‘ claimed to 
have walked all over Britain.” But the truth is that he probably did ! 
_ The more absurd theories both of the ancients and of their modern exponents are 
tactfully concentrated in a chapter entitled “Imaginary Discoveries.’ Here we find 
_ Atlantis and its friends, Hyperboreans and the delightful Skiapodes or ‘‘ Shadyfeet, 
whose feet were so large that their owners had but to lie on their backs and use them 
as sunshades at midday. Nor must we give the ancients a monopoly in such stories, 
i 20 
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for it was only two or three years ago that we were reading of the footprints of the 
Strange Man-Monkeys of Mount Everest who lived at an altitude of some 15,000 
feet and left gigantic footprints on the snow ! 

The all-important conclusion that emerges is that the Greeks were certainly as 
brave and as enterprising and as far-reaching as the Phcenicians, and that when they 
travelled they were not impelled solely by the love of trade and gain. Their insatiable 
thirst for knowledge drove them on and on. For certainly Pytheas had heard of nothing 


to lure him to John O’Groats and Eudoxus of Cyzicus knew of no certain gain when ~ 


he sailed for India soon after 146 B.C. That Eudoxus got there is practically certain, 


but he was lost on a later voyage and never heard of again. Greeks were cynical critics _ 
of travellers, and Eudoxus, like Pytheas, was dubbed a liar. But their sceptical re- — 


ception of storm-blown mariners served its purpose in a community which had no 
official Royal Geographical Society to which a traveller and his tales could be referred. 


Besides, some stories were so hard to swallow, like that which Eudoxus told, that, 


blown southwards towards Cape Guardafui and beyond it he landed and found on the 
African shore the prow of a ship carved with a horse’s head, which ship-masters at 
Alexandria unhesitatingly identified as a part of a ship from Gades in Spain! Here 
indeed was a proof of a circumnavigation of Africa more cogent than those given by 


Herodotus for the trip made by the Phcenicians sent by Pharoah Necho about 600 © 


B.C.! Yet the balance of argument (closely analysed by the authors) for the Phoenician 


circumnavigation is strongly in its favour. 
Most readers will pause in astonishment when they read that Euphemus of Caria 


may even have crossed the Atlantic! The story is preserved by Pausanias, who related, — 


stolidly enough, that this mariner was blown away through the straits of Gibraltar. The 
next land he sighted must either have been the West Indies or else a figment of his 
own imagination. The only problem unsolved is how he got back! But the whole 


story is too good to spoil by retelling. | 
I have, perhaps, touched on the more striking problems. The book is packed with 


information of the deepest interest. The gradual exploration of Europe by land, the — 


extension eastwards until China was brought into touch with the west, and the 


reaching of Sumatra are all explained and revealed with a wealth of information. 
Curious blind spots remained in a world otherwise widely explored. Norway and ~ 
Sweden remained untouched, Arabia unpenetrated and Russia barely entered. The 
Caspian, known early, was rapidly forgotten and for centuries held to be a Gulf of _ 


Ocean, just as until but recent times California was thought to be an island. But it 
was not for want of maps. Maps were made first at Miletus in the sixth century and 


portolans, in the form of a periplus or Admiralty chart,were made by the first mariners 


that ever ventured forth. Greeks more than most thought for posterity, and the accur- 
acy of their mariners’ charts can be verified by anyone who cares to work his way along 
a coast line with a good periplus. I find them, personally, for some regions a good deal 
more descriptive than Admiralty coastlines. 

In the imposing Topographical Dictionary of Rome Dr. Ashby and the late Dr. 
Platner have summarised practically all the information available about that most vast 
of subjects—Roman Archeology. Since the excavations carried out in the Roman 
Forum have never been published in extenso it is of immense advantage that their 
results should at last be available here, summarised by two scholars who were present 
from their inception. Recent discoveries at Rome have been so numerous that a work 
of this kind, which includes the most recent is of the highest value. It can be hoped 
that this volume will form the nucleus of a steadily increasing work, until such time 
(which must be indeed remote) when Rome shall have yielded all her secrets. 

S. CASSON 


a 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


‘2a DANUBE IN PREHISTORY. By V. Gorpon Cuitpe. Oxford University 
Tess. 425. 


THE SHAFT-GRAVES AND BEEHIVE TOMBS OF MYCENZ. By Sir 
ARTHUR Evans. Macmillan. 15s. 


| THE HITTITE EMPIRE. By J. Garsranc. Constable. 255. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS IN ANCIENT PERU. By G. Monte.t. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 


_ FROM NUDITY TO RAIMENT. By Hirarre Hiter. New York, Weyhe. 15s. 
_ ‘THE LIFE OF THE DEVIL. By Lours Gutancr. Knopf. 15s. ) 


WEST AFRICAN SECRET SOCIETIES. By Capt. F. W. Burr-THomeson. 
WITHERBY. 21s. 


‘THE TRIAL OF THE LANCASTER WITCHES. By G. B. Harrison. Davies. 
Ios. 6d. 


| THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. By Raout ALuizr. Bell. 15. 

| THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE. By Monracur Summers. Kegan Paul. 15. 

: THE MYSTERIES OF EGYPT. By Lewis Spence. Rider. 15s. 
ATLANTIS IN ANDALUCIA. By E. M. Wuisuaw. Rider. 15s. 


NTHROPOLOGY imagines the ancient savage in the light of the modern. Thus 
Professor Childe manages to introject individuality and, one might fairly say, 
soul into his Danubians of the third and second millennia before our era. The 
| palzolithic folk that preceded them are perhaps more shadowy; though, as 
| Professor Sollas has shown, even these most ancient hunters have their modern 
| representatives in Tasmanians, Australians, Bushmen and Eskimo. By the time, how- 
| ever, that Central Europe was beginning to experience culture—contact with real 
| civilization not only in the form of organized food-raising as contrasted with mere 
| food-gathering, but as it came to them with all the superadded luxury begotten of 
| settled conditions, town life and the exploitation of slave-labour—the barbarians of the 
| borderlands were ripe for trade-relations, having acquired a need for creature comforts 
| which they could not provide out of their own resources. Up the Danube from the 
_ Black Sea and ultimately from Asia Minor and the /Egean extended a natural highway 
to the North and North-West, formed. not only by the river itself, but by the adjacent 
tracts of light soil that, even in the third millennium, a time of heavy rain and dense 
- forestation, made settlement and movement possible for peoples comparable in culture 
_ with the parkland dwellers of East Africa. Agriculturists dependent on the use of the 
| hoe, they were probably, like the similar folk in Africa, not so warlike as the pastoral 
' tribes who, towards the beginning of the second millennium, when a colder and drier 
climate had thinned the vegetation, swept down from the Northern plains. On the 
' other hand, there may have been incipient industrials among them who washed for 
_ gold and scratched for copper and tin even before more or less civilized prospectors 
- from both ends of the Mediterranean invaded the region to introduce method into the 
" quest for the metals precious to the age. Such more or less peaceful penetration from 
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the South does not seem to have had any lasting effect on the Danubian population, 
which steadily increased in numbers and wealth up to the end of the period covered 
by Professor Childe’s book. Afterwards the great migrations of Northern folk flow 
southwards, wave upon wave, to overwhelm the bronze-age civilization and inaugurate 
in the Mediterranean that age of iron of which we are, if hardly the offspring, at 
least the direct heirs. } 

Sir Arthur Evans’s analysis of the contents of the shaft-graves of Mycenze—which 
he believes to have been hastily transferred for greater safety from the now empty 
but far more magnificent bee-hive tombs outside the walls of the citadel—is carried i 
out in the masterly fashion of one who, in addition to immense knowledge, has the ~ 
insight that only goes with genius. The evidence shows that this Minoan outpost of 
1700-1500 B.C. was in the closest touch with Knossos. Exotic influences, however, 
reveal themselves both from the direction of the Caucasus, and from the further parts 
of Europe ; amber beads being frequent that probably reached Greece by the Adriatic 
route, while a halberd blade has affinities that reach as far as Ireland. Thus, as it~ 
were from the other end, we view the vast process of interpenetration that the march — 
of civilization invariably implies ; and are reminded that we ourselves have had to 
undergo the kind of humanizing to which weare likewise subjecting our savagebrethren _ 
now. One day their descendants may in turn moralize over the distribution of the — 
fragments of whisky-bottles, and deduce that the sun of the period never set on our 
former empire. 

It is unfortunately impossible here to do justice to so impressive and scholarly a 
work as Professor Garstang’s survey of the Hittite era of domination in Asia Minor. 
This dates from about 1400 B.c. until, having successfully defied Egypt in the mean- 
time, the empire went down several centuries later before the inroads of young peoples 
from Central and Eastern Europe—mail-clad Phrygians followed by Cimmerians and 
other predatory hordes. A bilingual system, Indo-European in its mountain strong- 
hold and Semitic where it extended to the plains, it has left records of which only the 
Semitic portion was at first understood, those belonging to our own family of speech 
being only now in process of uncertain and slow decipherment. Even so, the new — 
material entails a radical redrafting of the account published by the author nearly two — 
decades ago in his Land of the Hittites. Direct acquaintance with the monuments and 
a thorough grasp of the complicated geography of the region endow the work with that 
objectivity which history must display if it is to claim the rank of a science. Asia 
Minor with its connections, North, South, East and West, provides the key to the 
earlier story of civilization, with its two phases, the archaic and the classical, separated — 
by that epoch of confusion typified for the student of Greek literature by the fall of 
Troy; but for the archzologist standing for a long chain of tragic, if inevitable, 
effects due to one supreme cause—the awakening of the North. 

To pass to another archeological province, Dr. Montell’s brilliant study of the 
dress and ornaments of Ancient Peru amounts to nothing less than an attempt to 
reconstruct the social history of Inca and pre-Incan times from the fashion-plates 
of the successive periods—a method which justifies itself by the valuable results. 
By the most careful analysis of the different styles he succeeds in throwing much fresh 
light on the varying relations between highland and coastland—regions of markedly 
contrasted culture—and, again, between Peru at its widest and Central America, 
whence in all likelihood the Andean civilization derived its original inspiration. From 
an zsthetic point of view Peru has its strikingly distinctive styles ; some of them, 
such as the bonnet and the poncho, now worn larger, surviving picturesquely among 
the native population to this day. Other modes, such as that of head-deformation, 
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appeal less to modern taste. But, as M. Hiler shows, attractiveness, whether in the 
eyes of the other sex or in one’s own—for a Narcissus is latent in all of us—does not 
by any means, supply the sole standard to which our clothing, hair-dressing, body- 
painting, and so on are wont to conform. In short, Eve’s motives in donning her 
fig-leaves may have been decidedly mixed. Meanwhile though our artists seek to 
glorify the human form divine, mankind on the whole would seem to prefer it tittivated 
to plain. And there may be a profounder reason in this attitude than the crowd is 
aware of. Animal mating is seasonal, but man enjoys the privilege of making love all 
the year round; on this condition, however, that he sublimates and idealizes his passion 
——a consummation hindered by the cruder kinds of sex-appeal. Thus there is a moral 
function in millinery, if only the Uranian Aphrodite were allowed to have her say in 
the matter. 

The devil is a good subject for a book, whether one believes in him or not. For the 
savage god and devil are hardly more than contrasted aspects of the same fact, namely, 
that there is an unaccountable element in things affecting man for better or for worse, 
and mostly perhaps for worse. His ceremonies being his way of bravingit out withthe 
universe, defiance of the diabolic may be taken as the measure of his success in realising 
a firm faith in the accessibility and friendliness of the good principle. No truly religious 
man can afford to be a coward ; though interested parties of the terrorist persuasion 
may wish to make him so. This does not mean that medicine-men and priests are 
not justified in appealing to the fears of their followers ; but, to be helpful, they must 
somehow connect cosmic evil with sin, so that the Devil is despite himself enlisted in 
the service of God as the sanction of a positive effort after good. Thus in his very 
fair-minded account of the much maligned secret societies of West Africa, Captain 
Butt-Thompson shows that, crudely sensational as their methods may be, they are 
ethical and educative in their main intention. Again, Father Gulange shows that the 
medizval Church, by dramatically posing as leader in a desperate struggle with Satan, 
provided men with the only means at hand for combating a number of terrifying 
experiences of the psychological order which, he thinks, can nowadays be more 
appropriately met with the aid of medical science. On the other hand, the Church, 
instead of managing by means of its devil-lore to abolish the maniacal tendency in 
weak-minded folk, itself in the end went frantic over witches, much in the same way 
as did that ‘‘ wisest fool in Christendom,” King James the First. Mr. Harrison’s 
reprint of the Trial of the Lancaster Witches amply illustrates the mazed and almost 
crazed condition of the best intelligence of the age, both divine and lay. It would seem, 
then, that, uncontrolled by science, the faith-cure has its dangers. Thus M. Allier 
| in his very interesting book on the mind of the savage and its general liability to the 
| effects of suggestion has a very good chapter on ‘ magic in higher societies ’ dealing 
with the accusations of sorcery, the use of the black mass and so on, that distracted 
- persons bandy about in the France of to-day. Hence, however learnedly the Rev. Mon- 
tague Summers deals with the vampire tradition in Europe, trying to show that, as 
civilization has advanced, it has lost much that was monstrous but none of the horror, 
“ for the horror was part of the truth,” I cannot believe that the effect of such fear- 
mongering is anything but baneful, even though for saying this he would rate me as a 
_ “ pseudo-scientist,” a “‘ feather-fool,”’ and a “ lobcock.” Nor do I like Mr. Spence 

much better when he hints clearly that the Egyptian mysteries could be profitably 
revived in a world too much addicted to materialism. Give me rather the rationalism 
of Hellas. Malo cum Platone errare . . .! Mrs. Wishaw, however, goes so far as to 
swallow Plato’s myth of Atlantis ; but there I draw the line. 
ibe? R. R. MARETT 
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CHESS 


MODERN MASTER PLAY. By F. D. Yates anp W. Winter. Printing Craft. 6s. 
MY SYSTEM. By A. Niemzovircu. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


A GAME AT CHESSE. By Tuomas Mippteton. Edited by R. C. Bap. Cam- , 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


HESS-PLAYERS do not habitually speak in glowing general terms of their 
Crack ; and chess-rooms, far from being garlanded with roses, appear as a rule 
more like places furnished for dram-drinking than the sanctuaries of an art. In the 
same way it falls out that the literature of chess, though large, is almost entirely 
utilitarian in intention and poor in quality. The thought behind the game, the relation 
of its crabbed movements to the conduct of intellectual life, has never yet been 
properly examined. Even the chess faculty itself has hardly been defined. For in- 
stance it may sound a trite observation to say that chess, in its intricate formality 
and almost complete abstraction, and because of the facility with which it can be 
recorded, is the most artistic of games ; but if it is trite it has not often been set down. 
Sir George Thomas once wrote a book called The Art of Badminton, and has been 
known to smile a smile of artistic fulfilment as he smashes ; but he manipulates his 
wooden pieces with the air of a scientist, without visible joy. It may well be just be- 
cause the claims of its beauty are so urgent, because it makes artists of the unsus- 
pecting who think they play for fun or intellectual exercise, that there is this con- 
spiracy of silence about the philosophy of chess. After all, it is disconcerting, not to 
say irritating, for an intelligent man to find himself exhibiting the artistic temperament. 
Yet, once one has really looked at the thirty-two men, they gyrate for ever in the mind’s 
eye. The Sicilian Defence performs its sidelong motions between a man and his 
ledgers, the Queen’s Gambit Declined comes stalking in at the afternoon call, and one 
simply cannot respect them for it, mere figmentary mental processes that they are. 
Moreover (the glaring truth had better be spoken) the art of chess exhibits a dumb- 
founding singularity. It has completely abandoned itself to the “‘ left wing.” The thin 
and bitter neo-classicism which whispers serpentine suggestions into the ears of 
poets, painters and musicians, has spread like Mahomet through this closed universe, 

Mr. Yates and Mr. Winter open their book with a chapter of selected games to 
illustrate the progress of chess in the last hundred years, from the lovely rapier thrusts 
of Morphy to the siren-pipe and barbed-wire entanglements of Niemzovitch ; and 
Mr. Watts, in his introduction, puts words to the position : 


The hyper-modern theorist....has placed his men in positions in which they appear 
immobile, and his opponent, lured on by the apparent inactivity, risks a variation 
which he cannot see through. In a few moves he is amazed at the resource of the 
position he thought so vulnerable and soon is overwhelmed by the latent mobility of the 
hyper-modern development system. 


It is too true, alas ! Romance no longer advances triumphantly into a game, borne 
upon a rush of pawns ; she sneaks in, when she appears at all, through a crack and 
seems to apologise for her presence there. Steinitz, that logical man, begetter of the 
hyper-moderns, once committed himself to the statement that “ it merely shows primi- 
tive taste to prefer brilliancy to soundness.”’ The tone is familiar, if not the voice. 
May Caissa, the forlorn little Muse of Chess, give warning to her aged sisters ! 
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The joint authors, who are among the very first of the small contingent of English 
| Masters, have attempted to give a connected account of the philosophy underlying 
modern play, and to discover the individual differences between twenty-one of the 
greatest living players, in the selection and full annotation of characteristic games— 
| and photographs. The calm common-sense of Lasker, the inhuman penetration of 
Capablanca, the honest buoyant phlegm of Bogolubov, the inspired opportunism of 
Alekhine (who would surely have been the greatest of the romantics had he been born 
in time) and all the other distinguishing varieties of low cunning and genial tricksy 
are brought out as in few treatises—perhaps none in the English notation. 

And as it is easier to write like Pope than Keats, so one may more easily learn to 
play like Niemzovitch than Morphy. Niemzovitch’s system is capable of explan- 
ation ; he has explained it; and all may grow the flower now. You do not bother about 
what your opponent is doing, except to plant a piece in the way of any loose pawn 
__ which, to your veiled astonishment, may emerge from his ranks. Biding your time, you 

weave elegant private devices at your edge of the board, and if he is wise he does the 
_ same at his ; for if he tries to understand you or interfere, he is lost—unless, that is, 

he has a superior magic (as Alekhine has) or also reads his Niemzovitch. And even 
__ in that latter case, I have some personal reasons for not being altogether sure. 

_ The over-riding present trends on towards Capablanca’s four-handed board (and 
\ incidentally the return of Romance), almost forgetting the recent glamorous past. 
| As for the swing of the pendulum before 1750 or so, it is completely hidden. Never- 
theless there are indications that it was in vigorous motion. Certainly if one wants an 
| arraignment for a hyper-modern player (as indeed one does more than once in the 
\ course of a season), a good many can be found in Middleton : 


If there were more Q’* pawnes youde plye the Game 
A great deale Harder. 


| would do admirably for a mild one. So far as the allegory goes in the play, and it goes 
far, it would seem that chess was at much the same passin Shakespearean times as to- 
| day. Middleton must have been a keen player, and it is quite clear that he regarded it 
| asamost Machiavellian sport. The striking chess-scene, beloved of Charles Lamb, 
| in that amoral play Women Beware Women, would alone demonstrate this. The states- 
| manlike counterplots of the ‘‘ White House” against the Jesuitical machinations of the 
“Black House ” in A Game at Chesse leave no doubt on the matter. The opening 
line which emerges plainly through the text (a Queen’s Gambit Declined by 2.P-QB3) 
is curiously familiar, although the continuation 3. P-QKt3 might prove unsound. 

| It has been perhaps the difficulty of identifying the pieces and giving reasonable 
| parallels for their moves which has allowed this important, well-organised and 
| extremely interesting play to remain so long without thorough editing, and provided 
| an anti-climax to its singularly unquiet career, which began with the first recorded 
run” of any play in England, brought the cast into serious trouble and nearly 
| landed the author in jail. Mr. Bald has now set the account in order with a learned 
) introduction and notes which betray what looks very like a complete knowledge of the 
| pamphlets of the period. There is, in fact, only one noteworthy defect in his appara- 
| tus. From beginning to end of his comments there is not one word about chess ! 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 
>: of the noblest reprints which we have seen for years (450 copies : five ‘ 


Guineas), is the Shakespeare Head Press’s edition, imperially printed and 

bound of Stapleton’s translation of Venerable Bede’s The History of \ 

the Church of Englande. ‘The epithet Venerable is probably a handicap toa 
writer ; this History, written in the most enchanting Caxtonian English, is no dull | 
ecclesiastical chronicle, but a fascinating mixture of fact and legend, as well as being bs 
our chief source of information about the introduction and earliest Bee of 4 i 
Christianity in this island. 


HE OXFORD PRESS have issued (21s.) a reprint of Fanny Burney’s Evelina 
uniform with Mr. R. W. Chapman’s editionofJane Austen and furnished with 
elaborate and delightful notes by Mr. Justice Mackinnon. The notes would be worms 
the money even were the book unreadable. iw 
‘HE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS has published (three guineas) an — 
edition de luxe (475 copies and 7 on vellum) of Sheridan’s School for Scandal, 
with charming decorations by Mr. Thomas Lowinsky and a stimulating introduction | 
by Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes, who is the greatest living authority on the subjey 
The back of the binding is not quite so attractive as it might have been. 


ESSRS. HEINEMANN have just added to their Crown Library (5s) Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s The Puppet Show of Memory, which we may once more com- =4 
mend to anybody who has not yet read it. ‘a 


O Englishwoman ever wrote better letters than Gertrude Bell, and we welcome i 
from Messrs. Ernest Benn a cheap edition of them at 8s. 6d. | 


HE VERONA SOCIETY (John Hamilton Ltd. ), has launched out on a series © 
entitled The Verona Edition of Elizabethan Novels. There are to be of each — 
volume 700 copies at 18s. per copy, 300 copies, hand-coloured throughout at two — 
guineas, and five copies on vellum, hand-coloured, at sixteen guineas. The first 4 ‘ 
volume is Nash’s The Unfortunate Traveller. We like the print and the sound binding, i 
but we do not like the illustrations. “1 


